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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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America’s Responsibilities in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs? 


It is impossible to look at a youthful audience 
like this one without feeling hopeful. And per- 
haps there are very good grounds for hope. At 
least you are going to start out knowing more than 
your predecessors did about some very important 
things. When the generation which is now at the 
controls came of age, the American people con- 
sidered their continent as set almost wholly apart 
from the Old World and from its interminable 
diplomatic maneuvers, national jealousies, and 
fratricidal wars. Even Woodrow Wilson, whom 
we recall as a great internationalist, did not once 
refer to foreign affairs in his first inaugural ad- 
dress. It required two world wars and a frightful 
toll in blood and in treasure to make your grand- 
fathers and fathers understand that the United 
States had very great responsibilities in the world 
asa whole. It is easy for you to understand this; 
you have grown up with that knowledge. It would 
probably be difficult for you to imagine otherwise. 

The whys and wherefores of responsibilities are 
difficult to define. About all we can say of them 
is this—responsibilities seem to be apportioned 
among men and among nations in strict accordance 
with their ability to bear them. You can say that 
Providence has arranged it so or that it is a matter 
of definition. Our capabilities and our responsi- 
bilities are always in exact balance. It is like 
double entry bookkeeping—every time you acquire 
an asset, you acquire a matching liability. We 
may say that all human progress is the result of 
men devoting their capabilities to the discharge 
of their responsibilities. All the needless strife, 
bloodshed, and suffering that has made human 





* Address made at commencement exercises at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C., on June 3 (press release 336). 
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history to so considerable an extent a thing of 
horror have resulted from men’s failure to do just 
that—from their inability to perceive, and their 
predilection for ignoring, their responsibilities. 

The willingness to face up to responsibility is 
the test of maturity among men and among 
nations. The United States is facing this test in 
an acute form in the world today. And you on 
this, your graduation day, are acquiring, as adult 
Americans, opportunities and_ responsibilities 
probably greater than those that have ever fallen 
to the lot of any people in history. 

Charles Dickens, in what is perhaps his most 
frequently quoted passage, said of a period almost 
200 years ago: “It was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness .. . it was the season of 
Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, we 
had everything before us, we had nothing before 
us... .” It was, he concluded, a period very like 
the one in which he was then living 100 years later. 

In the face of Dickens’ assertion that all ages 
were alike in combining the best good and the 
worst evil, the brightest promises and the direst 
threats, and that each age thinks itself unique in 
such a paradox, one hesitates to claim this charac- 
ter especially for one’s own. Yet Dickens him- 
self, as much as anyone, would surely be over- 
awed by the extremity of the alternatives that 
confront us in the middle of the 20th century. 
Scientific discovery and invention are continually 
opening up new possibilities, and they are doing 
so at a rate of progress that seems to be constantly 
accelerating. This progress is not only rapid; it 
appears to be gathering speed. Each year we see 
ever greater possibilities more clearly before us. 
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On the one hand, we can perceive ahead of us 
an age of plenty in which poverty and disease will 
finally have been conquered; we shall have come 
to control our environment; our horizons shall 
have been extended deep into the heart of matter 
and far out into space. On the other hand, we 
can perceive as an equally plausible possibility 
the destruction of civilization—conceivably life 
itself—by atomic devastation and the poisoning 
of the atmosphere or, if that is avoided, possibly 
the triumph of a barbarism of the spirit welling 
up in modern totalitarian form that could over- 
whelm our civilization as Rome was overwhelmed 
by a more innocent barbarism, ushering in a new 
Dark Ages. 

Whether, as Dickens put it, we are “all going 
direct to Heaven” or are “all going direct the other 
way” is likely to be decided primarily by the way 
the United States exercises the leadership that has 
inescapably come to rest upon it. We have stanch 
and powerful partners in the trials we are having 
to meet and shall go on having to meet—the vast 
majority of nations that share our values. Indeed, 
we have as a potential ally the mass of mankind, 
whose hopes and longings depend upon us for 
their fulfillment more than upon anyone else. 

Recent dramatic events in the great ideological 
struggle through which the world is now passing 
have been centered in the Middle East. There is 
a reason for this and an equally cogent reason 
why, from time to time, the backdrop of world 
drama will shift as international communism con- 
tinues to probe for weak spots in the free world’s 
armor. As the Far East is the area of my official 
responsibilities, it is there that I propose to ask 
your attention while I endeavor to develop the 
theme of America’s responsibilities—responsibili- 
ties which on this day become your own. 


Two Forces in the Far East 


For the sake of our discussion today I shall ask 
you to visualize the Far East as a place where 
two forces are in collision, like two air masses of 
opposing character that meet in what I believe is 
called an occluded front. This kind of front—if 
I am not mistaken—is characterized by rain, hail, 
sleet, lightning, and thunder. 

In the Far East the front reaches from Japan 
and Korea through Southeast Asia, from whence 
it extends to Kashmir and Afghanistan. On al- 
most all parts of its 7,000-mile length there are 
turbulences of one kind or another. 
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At the risk of overdoing our image, we might 
say that the warm air mass represents the re- 
surgence of Asia—the movement of the Asians 
to throw off foreign rule and foreign domination; 
to catch up with the 20th century; to win recog- 
nition and respect for their importance; to real- 
ize their capabilities; to achieve tolerable condi- 
tions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, 
illiterate fellow beings; and, above all, to achieve 
the right to be themselves and to be answerable 
only to themselves. The other air mass, pushing 
its cold wedges down from the north, represents 
the force of aggressive, expansionist world com- 
munism, the object of which is antithetical to the 
object of the Asian revolution. If successful, it 
would bring the whole vast Asian world into the 
icy grasp of an alien tyranny. 

The results of this collision will influence the 
climate of the world for as far into the future as 
we can see. Up to now the cold air mass, relying 
at times upon assault and at others upon insinua- 
tion, has overspread mainland China, Tibet, north 
Korea, north Viet-Nam, and north Laos, and has 
established pockets out ahead of the front in many 
areas. It has also had signal reverses. It over- 
reached itself in Korea and was thrust back at 
heavy costs to the Koreans and to us, but at even 
heavier costs to itself. Its bids for control in 
Formosa and most of Southeast Asia have so far 
been frustrated. 

Far Eastern policy has been a subject of par- 
ticular controversy in the United States. In cer- 
tain camps it is today. However, I believe that 
the vast majority of our countrymen is now pretty 
generally of one mind in its appraisal of the situ- 
ation in the Far East and its meaning for us. At 
long last I believe it is generally recognized that 
the Communists are dedicated to the proposition 
that in the long run it must be we or they, the 
free world or their world. 

This position was made clear long ago by Lenin. 
He wrote: “We are living not merely in a state 
but in a system of states and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. And before that 
end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable.” 

And I believe we also recognize that, having 
been frustrated in Europe by the Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
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Communists have been giving major attention to 
the Asian world, from Japan westward all the 
way to the Near East. The situation in this vast 
area has offered them distinct advantages. What 
are these advantages? Broadly speaking they 
are twofold. 


Communist Advantages in Asia 


On the physical side there is the Communists’ 
possession of the great base of operations offered 
by Russia and mainland China, to which the rest 
of Asia is geographically peripheral. Just as the 
position Russia achieved in Manchuria at the end 
of World War II gave the Communists an invalu- 
able base for operations against China proper, so 
the addition of mainland China gives them an in- 
valuable base for operations against the rest of 
Asia. It has given them, moreover, an army of 
perhaps two and a half million men and exposed 
the Chinese minorities in Southeast Asia to Com- 
munist penetration and intimidation. These 
minorities number between 10 and 12 million or 
more and play a key role in the economic life of 
the countries in which they live. 

On the psychological side Asia has offered the 
Communists the opportunities that an absolutist, 
ruthless, highly disciplined, self-sure movement 
always finds in a situation of widespread disorder, 
of insecurity, doubt, confusion, discontent, and 
suffering. But the greatest psychological advan- 
tage the Communists have reaped arises from the 
fact that the Asians had traditionally looked upon 
Western Europe as the outstanding obstacle in the 
way of their revolution. It was European domina- 
tion and European privilege that in the eyes of 
the Asians blocked the avenues of advance to a 
more rewarding and self-respecting future. By 
contrast the Communists were in their eyes fellow 
revolutionaries and allies in the struggle with 
Western imperialism. In one sense it has been 
asking a great deal of the Asians to expect that 
they would be able, in the short period since World 
War IT, to see the West as an ally of their revolu- 
tion and Communist imperialism as the outstand- 
ing threat to their new independence. Perhaps 
the remarkable thing is not that many Asians have 
been unable to readjust almost overnight to the 
radically altered circumstances of the present but 
that so many have done so. 

The Communists, although absolutely fixed in 
their thinking with respect to ultimate objectives, 
are notorious improvisers in strategy and tactics. 
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For this reason a discussion of Communist blue- 
prints of action is therefore generally fruitless. 
We are justified in surmising, however, that what 
the Communists are now aiming at is to utilize 
their assets in China to gain control of Southeast 
Asia with its strategic resources and its rice sur- 
pluses on which Japan depends. They would then 
dominate Japan’s natural trading area and be able 
to dictate the terms on which the Japanese could 
make a livelihood. Completing the consolidation 
of their control over the whole Asian world, with 
its manpower, resources, and industry—Japan’s 
industrial capacity is now 50 percent of that of the 
Soviet Union—they would be able to turn upon 
the Middle East and Western Europe with great 
strength and formidable prestige. This latter 
element—the factor of psychological momentum— 
is one that we should never underestimate. Suc- 
cess, as Hamlet said of appetite, grows with what 
it feeds on, and resistance which could stand off 
10 or 20 or 100 divisions may crumble before a 
name. 

It is well to recall Lenin’s blueprint for world 
domination: “First we will take Eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia. Then we will surround 
America, the last citadel of capitalism. We shall 
not have to attack. She will fall into our lap like 
an overripe fruit.” His blueprint has been fol- 
lowed with clocklike precision by his disciples. 
Starting from zero in our generation, the inter- 
national Communists now hold in a grip of ruth- 
less power 16 nations, 900 million people—a 
circumstance recently described by the Secretary 
of State as “the most frightening fact history 
records.” 


Holding Asia 


Faced with these ugly facts, we have become 
increasingly aware that Asia must be held against 
the pressures of all kinds the Communists are 
bringing to bear against it. However, it is only 
the Asians who can hold Asia. That statement 
does not lose force if we go on to recognize, as 
we have recognized, that the Asians need our 
help. This help we have been giving and are 
continuing to give to those who are seeking to 
preserve their national independence. First, we 
have been helping with the military defense of 
Asia. Our major assistance has gone to those 
countries under the most pressing threat. We 
have contributed substantially to building up 
effective military forces in the Republic of Korea, 
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Taiwan, and the Republic of Viet-Nam. In our 
view those forces serve to defend not only those 
three areas but the whole of free Asia. The pres- 
ence of competent military forces anywhere on 
our side of the Iron Curtain in the Far East must 
make the Communists that much more reluctant 
to attack overtly anywhere else. The military 
forces of the Republic of Korea, the Republic of 
China, and the Republic of Viet-Nam are de- 
fending the countries of Southeast Asia, as well 
as their own countries, simply by maintaining 
their present impressive capabilities—even if they 
never budge from their present positions or fire 
ashot. The long-range American striking forces 
called for by our present strategy of defense are 
also calculated to deter aggression by the mere 
fact of their existence. 

Now it is essential, of course, for the Asians 
to have something to fight with, but it is even 
more important for them to have something to 
fight for—or rather for them to realize how much 
they have to fight for, including the chance to 
achieve something better. However, it is much 
easier for us to provide weapons, however costly 
the operation may be, than to provide conviction 
and faith. 

You may ask whether the Asians do not rec- 
ognize that any people menaced by communism 
have everything to fight for, above all for their 
independence. My answer would be that the 
Asians are passionately attached to their inde- 
pendence. I would further submit that the vast 
majority of Asians are profoundly opposed to 
what communism consists of. I would even haz- 
ard the guess that nowhere in Asia, including 
China and Viet-Nam, could Communists, running 
as such, poll as heavy a percentage of the vote in 
a fair election today as they have in parts of the 
West. 

But I would also point out that, while a grow- 
ing knowledge of realities in the Communist 
world has gone a long way in disabusing the 
Asians—as it has the rest of the world—of illu- 
sions about communism, there are still many 
Asians who do‘hot know what communism is and 
who accept its pretensions uncritically, deriving 
no small satisfaction from the discomfiture the 
Communists apparently cause the West. For 
those Asians who have had experience of West- 
ern overlords and of feudal overlords of their 
own but who have seen nothing of Communist 
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tyranny, it is not unnatural to think of commu- 
nism in terms of economic and social radicalism— 
which is appealing to them—rather than in terms 
of Soviet Russian and Communist Chinese reac. 
tionary imperialism. At the same time, most of 
the population of Asia is living in circumstances 
that even by Asia’s own pathetic standards are 
desperate. 

This means that the Asian revolution, insofar 
as it is a nationalist revolution, is today living on 
borrowed time. An improvement has got to be 
shown in the conditions in which the vast majority 
of Asians live. Such an improvement cannot 
be taken for granted. Human beings cannot be 
expected to submit to starvation because they are 
told that communism would be worse. 


U.S. Economic Aid 


What the United States is trying to do in the 
economic field is to extend aid and technical assist- 
ance where it will count for the most, where the 
economic and social structures of the new Asian 
nations are weakest. We cannot give aid of a mag- 
nitude that would industrialize Asia in a matter 
of years or cause dramatic changes in the stand- 
ards of living of 700 million people. But we can 
help bring about specific improvements—say in 
transportation systems, in small industries, in 
public administration, in agricultural methods, in 
the diversification of production. We can help 
to create a constructive atmosphere, an atmosphere 
of hope, a climate of confidence in free Asia’s pres- 
ent nationalist, moderate leadership. Further, we 
can take the lead in reducing those arbitrary bar- 
riers to the wider development of Asia’s resources 
and the world’s resources—high tariffs, quota 
systems, and the like—by which a nation seeks to 
live in a world apart when the survival of all de- 
pends on common effort. 

Any illusions we may have that the Communists 
would genuinely like to reestablish peace and re- 
lieve sources of friction on any terms other than 
the progressive destruction of our world should 
be dispelled by a knowledge of the vilification and 
abuse that the Communists are constantly pour- 
ing upon us. 

It is important for us to keep constantly in 
mind the fact that the Asians are continuously 
exposed to this unceasing barrage of anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda. The objective, of course, is to 
picture the United ‘States as the archenemy of 
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everything the Asians are struggling for. Actu- 
ally, the United States emerges from Communist 
propaganda as having all the essential features 
of international communism. The chief effect is 
probably not so much to win friends for com- 
munism as to strengthen the view of some Asians 
that the two sides in the cold war are equally over- 
bearing and equally wrong and that therefore 
they themselves can stand aside from the conflict. 
This is a comforting notion, bringing release from 
all responsibility. 


Neutralism 


I always have two reactions to neutralist views. 
First, I wonder how we can make clearer the 
origins of the cold war and the reasons for pro- 
grams of American foreign aid. It is so clear to 
us that the United States has come into conflict 
with the Communists not because we have any 
desire to extend our influence beyond our borders, 
not because we have been immediately and di- 
rectly threatened by Communist imperialism, but 
because we have responded to requests for assist- 
ance from those nations which, neighboring on 
the Communist world, have been immediately 
threatened. It is hard to see how the facts could 
be made plainer. My second feeling is one of 
curiosity as to whether the neutralists ever stop 
to wonder what would happen to them if we fol- 
lowed their example and also stood back from the 
conflict between Communist imperialism and the 
rest of the free world and allowed nature to take 
its course. 

However, we must not be too discouraged by 
neutralist sentiment in Asia. We must remember 
what our objective is. It is not to achieve popu- 
larity or win admirers. Our purpose is to see 
that the independence of the Asian nations is pre- 
served and that they are able to stand on their own 
feet. Moreover, it would not be very becoming to 
us to be too shocked by the phenomenon of neutral- 
ism. We must remember that for the first century 
and a half after our own achievement of inde- 
pendence our foreign policy was devoted to keep- 
ing out of the affairs of the Old World and keep- 
ing the Old World out of the affairs of the New. 

Fortunately for us, during our first century we 
were geographically remote from the theaters of 
major conflict—unlike the Asians today—and 
mercifully were threatened with no such world- 
wide conspiracy as the Communist International. 
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And further, the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere had an effective defender in the form of the 
British Navy. Nevertheless, we were too long in 
discovering that in the 20th century no nation is 
geographically remote. We learned in 1917 and 
again in 1941 that for nations today the cost of 
escaping involvement in a world at peace is apt to 
be involvement in a world at war from which they 
cannot escape. 

It is to avoid a repetition of two world wars that 
we are now striving to help develop in the free 
world, East and West, a strength sufficient to stay 
the aggressor’s hand. It is to avoid having once 
again to fight to the death for our survival in cir- 
cumstances of the aggressor’s choosing—in a war 
that this time we could not see the end of. It is 
our responsibility to contribute all we can to the 
creation of that strength because without us it 
cannot be created. It remains our responsibility 
no matter what anyone says about us—enemy, 
friend, or neutralist. And we may be sure that 
the more we succeed in acquitting ourselves of 
this responsibility, the more vituperations we shall 
have from our enemies—who will see their oppor- 
tunities fading—the more frankly our friends will 
speak their minds, and the sharper the criticism 
will be from some of the neutralists. That will 
all be evidence that we are achieving our ends. 

We are fond of saying in speeches that we must 
help in the defense of freedom everywhere because 
it is in our self-interest to do so, because, so long as 
freedom is in danger anywhere, our own is not 
safe. That is quite true. I find it tiresome, how- 
ever, and unworthy of us to invoke exclusively 
our own self-interest. Our responsibilities are 
not primarily to ourselves but to the past and to 
the future. Our freedom was bought not at 
Yorktown and Midway alone but on a thousand 
battlefields from Thermopylae to the Marne, Lake 
Ladoga, and the skies of Britain. Our material 
possessions go back to Archimedes, the Arab alge- 
braists, and Galileo. We Americans, unlike the 
Russians, did not invent everything. Much of the 
inspiration of our art and our religion is to be 
found among the ancient peoples of the East. 

As we look about us at our heritage of incredible 
blessings, spiritual and material, and at the mag- 
nificent continent we inhabit, we must continually 
remind ourselves how much we owe not only to 
our own efforts but to our forefathers, to other 
peoples, and to Providence. This is a debt we can 
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repay only to the fellow inhabitants of our world 
and to the future. For my own part I feel that 
nowhere more than in Asia, where so many are 
struggling against such heavy odds for one hun- 
dredth part of the rewards we take for granted, 
will assistance from us be productive of important 
returns for all mankind. 

All nations have immense responsibilities today. 
As the structure of civilization grows more com- 
plicated and integrated and more charged with 
explosives, its tolerance of mistakes grows less 
and less. A reckless policy by a single nation, 
even a small one, can do far more damage today 
than it would have done 50 years ago. The lati- 
tude we can allow ourselves is particularly limited 
because we carry so much weight. Our respon- 
sibilities are greater than anyone’s because we 
have more to give. Other nations when hard 
pressed and in desperate need of support can look 
behind them and find us there. And the postwar 
years have shown that other peoples in their ex- 
tremity do not look to us in vain. But behind us 
there is noone. It all stops with us. If we fail, 
there will be no one to fill the breach. That sug- 
gests the nature of our responsibilities. 

And with one further word on the general sub- 
ject of responsibilities I shall end: The only way 
to get rid of responsibilities is to discharge them. 


Secretaries of State and Defense 
Review Girard Case 


Following is a joint statement of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on June 4. 


The case of U.S. Army Specialist 3rd Class 
William S. Girard has far-reaching implications, 
involving as it does the good faith of the United 
States in carrying out a joint decision reached un- 
der procedures established by treaty and agree- 
ment with Japan. 

The case involves actions by Girard which 
caused the death of Naka Sakai, a Japanese 
woman, on January 30, 1957. The issue arose as 
to whether or not Girard should be tried by U.S. 
court-martial or by a Japanese court. After care- 
ful deliberation in the Joint U.S.-Japan Commit- 
tee established by the two Governments pursu- 
ant to treaty arrangements, the U.S. representa- 
tive on this Committee was authorized to agree, 
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and on May 16, 1957, did agree, that the United 
States would not exercise its asserted right of 
primary jurisdiction in this case. In view of this 
completed action, attempting to prolong the dis- 
pute over the jurisdictional issue would create a 
situation which could basically affect U.S. rela- 
tions not only with Japan, but also with many 
other nations. 

For these reasons, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson have carefully reviewed all the avail- 
able facts in the case. They have now concluded 
that the Joint Committee’s agreement that Girard 
be tried in the courts of Japan was reached in full 
accord with procedures established by the Treaty 
and Agreement, and that in order to preserve the 
integrity of the pledges of the United States, this 
determination by the Joint Committee must be 
carried out. 

The Secretaries’ review disclosed the following: 

The incident occurred in a maneuver area pro- 
vided by the Japanese Government for part-time 
use of United States forces. The Japanese De- 
fense Force uses the same area about 40% of the 
time. When the area is not in use by either the 
United States or Japanese armed forces, Japa- 
nese civilians are permitted to farm or otherwise 
use the area. 

Efforts to keep civilians away from the area 
during such military exercises have not proved 
effective. In this particular case, red boundary 
flags were, as customary, erected as a warning 
to civilians to keep off, and local authorities 
were notified of the proposed exercises. But, as 
was frequently the case, a number of Japanese 
civilians were in the area gathering empty brass 
cartridge cases at the time of the incident. These 
civilians had created such a risk of injury to them- 
selves in the morning exercises when live ammuni- 
tion was used that the American officer in charge 
withdrew live ammunition from the troops prior 
to the afternoon exercises. In the interval be- 
tween two simulated attacks during the afternoon, 
Girard and another soldier, Specialist 3rd Class 
Victor M. Nickel, were ordered by their platoon 
leader, a Lieutenant, to guard a machine gun and 
several field jackets at the top of a hill. Girard 
and Nickel were not issued live ammunition for 
this duty. 

It was while these soldiers were performing 
this duty that the incident occurred. Mrs. Naka 
Sakai, a Japanese civilian, died a few moments 
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after being hit in the back by an empty brass rifle 
shell case fired by Girard from his rifle grenade 
launcher. She was not over 30 yards from Gi- 
rard and was going away from him when he 
fired the rifle. Girard had previously fired 
similarly in the vicinity of a Japanese man, who 
was not hit. 

Girard’s action in firing empty shell cases from 
the rifle grenade launcher was not authorized. He 
asserted that he fired from the waist, intending 
only to frighten the Japanese civilians. Others 
stated, but Girard denied, that empty shell cases 
were thrown out to entice the Japanese to 
approach. 





Under the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty * and 
Article XVII of the Administrative Agreement ? 
under that Treaty, as established by the Protocol 
adopted September 29, 1953,° the authorities of 
Japan have the prior right to jurisdiction to try 
members of the United States armed forces for an 
injury caused to a Japanese national, unless such 
injury is one “arising out of any act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty.” 

The Japanese authorities have taken the posi- 
tion that Girard’s action in firing the shell cases 
was outside the scope of his guard duty and was, 
therefore, not “done in the performance of official 
duty.” 

The Commanding General of Girard’s division 


| certified that Girard’s action was done in the per- 





formance of official duty. 

In accordance with the procedure established 
under the Treaty and Administrative Agreement, 
the disputed matter was, on March 7, 1957, taken 
before the Joint U.S._Japan Committee estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Treaty and 
Administrative Agreement previously referred to. 

Various meetings were held between the United 
States and Japanese representatives on the Joint 
Committee. As is customary, a representative of 
the American Embassy in Tokyo also attended 
these meetings in the capacity of observer. Both 
sides continued to press their respective claims to 
primary jurisdiction, and the Committee was un- 
able to reach agreement. 

The Commanding General, Far East Command, 
reported the facts to the Department of the Army, 
the executive agent for the Department of De- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 


* Ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 382. 
*Ibid., Nov. 2, 1958, p. 595. 
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fense. The Department of Defense considered 
having the Joint Committee refer the matter in 
dispute to the two Governments for settlement, 
but rejected this procedure as inadvisable under 
the circumstances. Department of Defense in- 
structions were accordingly issued, through the 
Department of the Army, to the Far East Com- 
mand to the effect that the U.S. representative 
on the Joint Committee should continue to press 
the claim for jurisdiction, but that, in case of 
continued deadlock, he was authorized to waive 
jurisdiction to Japan. After three weeks of ad- 
ditional negotiations, the U.S. representative 
waived jurisdiction in the name of the United 
States. 

Girard was subsequently indicted by the Japa- 
nese judicial authorities for causing a death by 
wounding—the least serious homicide charge for 
which he could have been indicted under Japa- 
nese law. In determining whether Girard’s 
actions were in violation of law, all the facts, as 
presented by both sides, must now be weighed by 
the Japanese court, just as they would by a U.S. 
court-martial, if trial were held under U.S. 
jurisdiction. 

In accordance with Public Law 777 of the 84th 
Congress, the United States Government will pay 
for counsel chosen by Girard to defend him in 
this trial. Pursuant to the Administrative Agree- 
ment under the Japanese Treaty, Girard will be 
guaranteed a prompt trial, the right to have repre- 
sentation by counsel satisfactory to him, full in- 
formation as to all charges against him, the right 
to confront all witnesses, the right to have his 
witnesses compelled to attend court, the right to 
have a competent interpreter, the right of com- 
munication with United States authorities, and 
the presence of a United States representative as 
an official observer at the trial. This observer is 
required to report to United States authorities on 
all aspects of the trial and the fairness of the court 
proceedings. 

The U.S. authorities will, of course, see that all 
evidence is available to Girard and his counsel, 
and will render every proper assistance to him and 
his counsel in protection of his rights. 


United States troops are stationed in many 
countries as part of our own national defense and 
to help strengthen the Free World struggle 
against Communist imperialism. The matter of 
jurisdiction in cases of offenses against the laws 
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of host countries, whether by our servicemen 
abroad or by servicemen of other countries in the 
United States, is dealt with by mutual agreements. 

In the operation of this system in Japan there 
has been the greatest measure of mutual trust 
and cooperation. Since the present arrangement 
became effective in October 1953, Japan, in the 
overwhelming majority of the cases in which it 
had primary right to try American personnel, has 
waived that right in favor of U.S. action. There 
is every reason to believe that trial of U.S. Army 
Specialist 3rd Class William S. Girard in the 
Japanese courts will be conducted with the utmost 
fairness. 


India Begins Repayment 
of Lend-Lease Silver Debt 


Press release 340 dated June 4 

Following is the text of the remarks made at 
Jersey City, N.J.,on May 31 by William V. Turn- 
age, Deputy Director, Office of International Fi- 
nancial and Development Affairs, on the occasion 
of the receipt from India of the first installment 
(3,263,000 fine troy ounces) on India’s repayment 
of its World War II lend-lease silver debt to the 
United States. 


It is a privilege for me to be here this morning 
to accept on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment the first installment of silver returned by 
India to the United States in accordance with 
the terms of the lend-lease silver agreements of 
1943 and later. The United States lend-leased 
silver to India, as well as to some of our other 
allies in World War II, as a gesture of friend- 
ship and as a means of assisting them in carrying 
out their war effort. The agreements provided 
that the silver was to be returned 5 years after 
the end of the national emergency. 

We are now witnessing the beginning of the 
final fulfillment of an agreement made about 14 
years ago. Those were days of considerable stress 
and turbulence. We can now, perhaps, look back 
upon those days with a sense of historical per- 
spective. One ef the unchanging elements in the 
picture, however, is demonstrated in the deter- 
mination of free and independent nations to carry 
out their commitments. We are exceedingly 
thankful of this reminder that we have been able 
to make such agreements throughout the world, 
as in this instance with India. 
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Tenth Anniversary 
of Marshall Plan 


Following is the text of a message sent by 
President Eisenhower to General of the Army 
George C. Marshall on June 5. The message was 
read during ceremonies held at the President's 
Guest House on that date when General Marshall 
was honored by member nations of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation on the 
10th anniversary of his address at Harvard Uni- 
versity in which, as Secretary of State, he set forth 
proposals for the European Recovery Program. 


White House press release dated June 5 


Dear GENERAL MarsHati: Only ten years ago, 
the nations of free Europe stood on the brink of 
economic collapse and political chaos. Millions 
of men and women who had fought and suffered 
in World War II to regain peace and freedom 
were confronted by a new danger infinitely more 
complex but no less terrifying than war itself. 
The fate of all Western Civilization hung in the 
balance, and there were many to whom disaster 
seemed inevitable. That this tragedy was averted 
is due in large measure to the bold and imagina- 
tive undertaking which you proposed and which 
rightfully bears your name. 

Today, on the tenth anniversary of the pro- 
nouncement that launched this undertaking, free 
Europe has recovered a remarkable degree of eco- 
nomic health, accompanied by an upsurge in po- 
litical stability, military power, and spiritual 
vitality. 

As the world today looks ahead to the trouble- 
some problems of the future, we can take courage 
and confidence from our experience in this pro- 
gram—from the proven demonstration that even 
the most intricate of human problems are solu- 
ble—from the knowledge that mankind is still 
capable of moving forward with imagination and 
faith to build a safer and happier world. 

I trust that you feel great pride in the success 
of the European Recovery Program. I assure 
you that the American people have a deep appre- 
ciation of what you did for them in proposing and 
designing that program. 

With best wishes for your continued health 
and happiness, 

Sincerely, 
Dwient D. E1issennoweEr 
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Economic Negotiations Between the United States and Poland 


Press release 343 dated June 7 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The chairmen of the United States and Polish 
economic delegations on June 7 issued a joint state- 
ment announcing the completion of the economic 
negotiations between the two Governments which 
began on February 26.1 

As indicated in the joint announcement, the 
United States and Poland have entered into credit 
and sales arrangements providing for the ship- 
ment to Poland of agricultural commodities and 
mining machinery. An amount of $30 million 
will be extended to Poland in the form of a line 
of credit, to be administered by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. In addition, an amount of 
$18,900,000 is provided for in an agreement for 
the sale of cotton and fats and oils to Poland for 
local currency (Polish zlotys) pursuant to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act (Public Law 480). 

The representatives of the two Governments 
have also prepared the text of a supplement to 
the agricultural surplus commodities agreement 
which would add to the agreement just signed pro- 
vision for the sale of additional surplus agri- 
cultural commodities (wheat and cotton) valued 
at $46,100,000 at export prices and including ocean 
transportation. It is hoped that the supplemental 
agreement may be signed as soon as possible. 

Polish zlotys received by the United States 
under the agreement on surplus agricultural com- 
modities will be deposited at the rate of 24 zlotys 
to $1, the most favorable prevailing rate 
of exchange, in a special dollar denominated ac- 
count. Such zlotys will be available for U.S. uses, 
including expenses of the American Embassy 
inWarsaw. The agreement provides that, begin- 
ning 5 years after the date of the agreement, the 
Polish Government will repurchase for dollars, at 
arate not to exceed $726,000 per year, such zlotys 





*BuLLETIN of Mar. 18, 1957, p. 440. 
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as the United States does not use. Upon entry 
into force of the supplemental agreement this 
amount would be increased to $2,500,000. 

The Polish Government has expressed the desire 
to make additional purchases of agricultural and 
other commodities in the United States under 
credit or local currency sales arrangements. The 
United States will continue to study these pro- 
posals and will give consideration to discussions 
with the Polish Government with respect to them 
at a mutually convenient date. 

The two Governments have also agreed upon 
early negotiations looking toward the settlement 
of American property claims against Poland re- 
sulting from nationalization measures after 
World War II and the unblocking of prewar Po- 
lish assets in the United States. 

There is at present no reliable estimate of the 
value of American property affected by nation- 
alization and other property takings by Poland. 
As one of the steps in the preparation for these 
discussions, the United States Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission will in the near future 
issue a public notice requesting American claim- 
ants to furnish certain information with respect 
to their property claims against Poland. 

The value of blocked prewar Polish assets in the 
United States is estimated at less than $2 million. 

In separate actions the Government of the 
United States is taking the following measures 
designed to broaden commercial and financial re- 
lations with Poland: 


The U.S. Treasury Department is amending 
Treasury Circular 655 so as to remove the prohi- 
bition on the transmittal of Treasury checks and 
remittances in payment of social security, veter- 
ans, and other benefits under United States laws 
to Polish residents. Such remittances have been 
prohibited since 1951. The Polish Government 
has informed the U.S. Government of the change 
in Polish exchange and other administrative regu- 
lations and particularly of the regulation of the 
Polish Minister of Finance, dated November 7, 
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1956, removing the prohibition on the possession 
of foreign means of payment by Polish citizens in 
the country, as well as of the introduction of a 
new exchange rate in regard to remittances from 
abroad, effective from February 11, 1957. These 
changes make it possible for Polish citizens to 
receive from abroad checks and remittances of this 
kind and to hold or cash them at the highest offi- 
cial rate of exchange, currently 24 zlotys to $1. 

The Department of Agriculture of the United 
States is announcing that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is now prepared to consider appli- 
cations for credit arrangements in connection with 
export sales of Commodity Credit Corporation 
commodities for shipment or transshipment to 
Poland. 

The Department of Commerce will shortly an- 
nounce amendments of its export control regula- 
tions designed to simplify licensing procedures 
for U.S. exports to Poland. 


The members of the U.S. and Polish economic 
delegations were as follows: 


United States delegation 

Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economie Affairs, chairman of the delegation 

Harold C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 

Stuart H. Van Dyke, Director, Regional Office for Europe 
and Africa, International Cooperation Administration 


Polish delegation 


Henryk Kotlicki, Director General, Ministry of Finance, 
chairman of the delegation 

Stanislaw Raczkowski, Adviser to the President of the 
National Bank of Poland 

Zygmunt Karpinski, Adviser to the President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Poland 

Edward Iwaszkiewicz, Member, Planning Commission of 
the Council of Ministers 

Marian Adamski, Departmental Director, Ministry of 
Foreign Trade 


JOINT STATEMENT BY CHAIRMEN OF U.S. AND 
POLISH DELEGATIONS 


The economit negotiations between the United 
States and Polish Economic Delegations, which 
began on February 26, were completed today. 

As a result of these negotiations the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed upon arrangements for the 
shipment to Poland of agricultural and other 
products from the United States and on further 
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steps for the settlement of questions relating to 
American property in Poland and Polish prop- 
erty in the United States. 


I. Agreements Concerning Polish Purchases of Com- 
modities and Equipment in the United States 

1. The United States will extend to Poland a 
line of credit of $30,000,000, to be administered by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, for the 
purchase of agricultural products and mining 
equipment and the payment of transportation 
costs. The credit will be repayable in dollars and 
will bear interest at 414%. Payments on the 
principal amount of the credit will begin in 1962 
and will be amortized over a period of 20 years. 

2. Under the terms of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act the United 
States will sell to Poland for local currency, cot- 
ton and fats and oils, pursuant to an agreement 
entered into between the two Governments. The 
export value of the commodities provided for un- 
der this agreement together with transportation 
costs for products moved in United States flag 
vessels is about $18,900,000. 

The Export-Import Bank credit of $30,000,000 
together with shipments under the Agricultural 
Commodities Agreement would enable Poland to 
make the following purchases in the United States: 


Quantity Export Value 

Commodity (Approzimate) (Approvimate) 
metric tons 

Wheat 100,000 $6, 400, 000 

Cotton 25,600 19, 200, 000 

Soybeans 60,000 6, 000, 000 

Fats and oils 17,500 3, 600, 000 

Mining Machinery 4, 000, 000 

Transportation (esti- 9, 700, 000 

mated ) 
$48, 900, 000 


il. Preparation of Text of Supplemental Agreement 


1, The two Governments have also prepared the 
text of a supplement to the Agricultural Com- 
modities Agreement which would, when made 
effective, provide for the sale to Poland, for local 
currency, of the following additional commodities: 





Quantity Export Value 
Commodity (Approzvimate) (Approximate) 
metric tons 
Wheat 400,000 $25, 600, 000 
Cotton 24,400 17, 100, 000 
Transportation (esti- 3, 400, 000 
mated) 

$46, 100, 000 


The text of this supplement to the Agricultural 
Commodities Agreement provides that it would 
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become effective upon signature. While this text 
cannot be signed at the present moment, it is the 
intention of the two Governments to arrange for 
signature at the earliest practicable date. 


ll. Property Questions 


1. The two Governments have agreed to start, 
early in 1958 in Warsaw, negotiations for a lump- 
sum settlement of American property claims re- 
sulting from nationalization and other property- 
takings by Poland. 

2. The two Governments will also begin discus- 
sions at an early date looking toward the release 
of pre-war Polish assets in the United States which 
have been blocked under regulations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Tuorsten V. Ka isarvi 
Chairman, United States Economic Delegation 
Henryk Korvicx1 
Chairman, Polish Economic Delegation 


Wasurinoton, D. C. 
June 7, 1957 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and the Po- 
lish People’s Republic 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic, 

Recognizing the desirability of expanding trade in agri- 
cultural commodities between their two countries in a 
manner which would not displace usual marketings of 
the United States of these commodities or unduly dis- 
trupt world prices of agricultural commodities ; 

Considering that the sale of agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States for zlotys will assist in 
achieving such an expansion of trade; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which govern 
the sales of agricultural commodities by the Government 
of the United States of America pursuant to Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, and the measures which the two 
Governments will take individually and collectively in 
furthering the expansion of trade in such commodities ; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Sales for Local Currency 


Subject to the issuance by the Government of the United 
States of America and acceptance by the Government 
of the Polish People’s Republic during the period ending 
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October 31, 1957, of purchase authorizations, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America undertakes to 
finance the sale to purchasers authorized by the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish People’s Republic of the following 
agricultural commodities pursuant to Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended, in the amounts indicated. 





Value 
Commodity (million dollars) 
Cotton $14. 4 
Inedible tallow 2.8 
Edible vegetable oils 0.8 
Ocean transportation 0.9 
Total $18. 9 


Purchase authorizations issued pursuant to the above 
will include provisions related to the procurement and 
delivery of commodities, the time and circumstances of 
the deposit of the zlotys accruing from such sale, and 
other relevant matters. 


ARTICLE II 


Uses of Zlotys 


1. The two Governments agree that the zlotys accru- 
ing to the Government of the United States of America 
as a consequence of the sales made pursuant to this 
Agreement will be used by the Government of the United 
States of America, in accordance with Section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, to help develop new markets for United 
States agricultural commodities under subsection (a) 
thereof; to finance the purchase of goods or services for 
other countries under subsection (d) thereof; to pay 
United States obligations under subsection (f) thereof; 
to finance educational exchange activities under sub- 
section (h) thereof; and to finance the translation, pub- 
lication and distribution of books and periodicals under 
subsection (i) thereof. 

2. The zlotys accruing under this Agreement shall be 
expended by the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purposes stated in paragraph 1 of this 
Article, in such manner and order of priority as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall determine. 
It is understood that, with respect to the purchase of 
goods or services for other countries, the types, quanti- 
ties and prices will be subject to negotiation between the 
two Governments. 

ARTICLE ITI 


Deposit of Zlotys 


1. The amount of zlotys to be deposited to the account 
of the United States shall be the dollar sales value of 
the commodities reimbursed or financed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States converted into zlotys at the 
bighest of any rate of exchange (i. e. the largest number 
of zlotys per U.S. dollar) established by the Government 
of the Polish People’s Republic or any agency thereof, 
prevailing on the dates of dollar disbursement by the 
United States. Such dollar sales value shall include 
ocean freight and handling reimbursed or financed by the 
Government of the United States under this Agreement 
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except that it shall not include any extra cost of ocean 
freight resulting from a United States requirement that 
the commodities be transported on U.S. flag vessels. 

2. The two Governments agree that the following pro- 
cedure shall apply with respect to the zlotys deposited 
to the account of the United States under this Agreement. 


(a) On the date of the deposit of such zlotys to the 
account of the U.S. they shall, at the same rate of ex- 
change at which they were deposited, be converted and 
transferred to a special dollar denominated account to 
the credit of the United States Government in the Na- 
tional Bank of Poland. 

(b) Withdrawals in zlotys from such special dollar 
denominated account by the United States for uses re- 
ferred to in Article II of this Agreement other than the 
purchase of goods or services for other countries shall 
be paid by the National Bank of Poland at the highest 
of any rate of exchange (i. e. the largest number of 
zlotys per U.S. dollar) established by the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic or any agency thereof, pre- 
vailing on the date of the withdrawal, provided that if 
such rate is less favorable than the rate at which zlotys 
were deposited under paragraph 1 of this Article, the 
rate in paragraph 1 shall apply. 

(c) Payment for purchases of goods or services for 
other countries referred to in Article II of this Agreement 
shall be made by reducing the balance in the dollar de- 
nominated account by an amount equal to the dollar 
prices of such purchases agreed upon by the two Gov- 
ernments. 

(ad) If any unused balance remains in such special 
dollar denominated account on and after June 1, 1962, 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic agrees 
that if the United States Government shall so elect, the 
National Bank of Poland will sell to the Government of 
the United States the sum of $726,000 in dollar exchange 
annually, beginning on June 1, 1962, and on each suc- 
ceeding June 1, such dollar exchange to be paid for by 
reducing the balance in the dollar denominated account 
by the same amount. 


ARTICLE IV 


General Undertakings 


1. The Government of the Polish People’s Republic 
agrees that it will take all possible measures to prevent 
the resale or transshipment to other countries, or the use 
for other than domestic purposes (except where such 
resale, transshipment or use is specifically approved by 
the Government of the United States of America), of 
the surplus agricultural commodities purchased pursuant 
to the provisions of this Agreement, and to assure that 
the purchase of such commodities does not result in in- 
creased availability of these or like commodities for 
export to other countries. 

2. The two Governments agree that they will take 
reasonable precaution to assure that sales or purchases 
of surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to this 
Agreement will not unduly disrupt world prices of agri- 
cultural commodities or displace usual marketings of the 
United States of America in these commodities. 
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ARTICLE V 
Consultation 


The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to the operation of ar. 
rangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Entry Into Force 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature, 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present 
Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Washington in the English and 
Polish languages this seventh day of June, 1957. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
For the Government of the Polish People’s Republic: 
HENRYK KOTLICKI 


NOTES RELATING TO RATE OF EXCHANGE 


U.S. Note 
JUNE 7, 1957 

EXcCELLENCY : I have the honor to refer to the Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities Agreement between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish People’s Republic signed today and 
in particular to Article III, Paragraph 1, concerning the 
rate of exchange for the deposit of zlotys by the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish People’s Republic in payment for 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

I wish to confirm the United States Government’s under- 
standing of the agreement reached that so long as there 
is no change in the present exchange rate system of 
Poland, the rate of twenty-four (24) zlotys per U.S. 
dollar shall be considered the “highest of any rate of 
exchange (i. e. the largest number of zlotys per U.S. 
dollar), established by the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic or any agency thereof”. 

I shall appreciate receiving Your Excellency’s confirma- 
tion of the above understanding. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


For the Secretary of State: 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
Chairman of the United Siates Delegation 


His Excellency 
HENRYK KOTLICEI, 
Chairman of the Polish Delegation. 


Polish Note 
JUNE 7, 1957 
EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to your note 
of June 7, 1957 reading as follows: 
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[At this point the Polish note repeats the preceding U.S. note.] 


I have the honor to confirm on behalf of my Govern- 
ment the understanding set forth in the above quoted 
note. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

HENRYK KOTLICKI 
Chairman, 
Polish Economic Delegation 


His Excellency 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


TEXT OF SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT 


Agreement (For Signature at a Mutually Convenient 
Date) Amending the Surplus Agricultural Com- 
modities Agreement of June 7, 1957 Between the 
United States of America and the Polish People’s 
Republic 


The Surplus Agricultural Commodities Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic signed at Washington on June 7, 1957 is 
hereby amended to provide for financing by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America of additional com- 
modities and ocean transportation, as follows: 


Value 
Commodity (million dollars) 
Wheat $25. 6 
Cotton a4. 1 
Ocean transportation 3.4 
Total $46.1 


The provisions of this Agreement are supplemental to 
and not in replacement of the provisions of the Agree- 
ment of June 7, 1957, and all provisions of the Agreement 
of June 7, 1957, except the table of commodities and 
amounts specified in Article I thereof, are applicable to 
this Agreement. Upon the entry into force of this Agree- 
ment the sum “$726,000” specified in paragraph 2(d) of 
Article III of the Agreement of J'une 7, 1957 shall be 
considered deleted, and the sum “$2,500,000” substituted 
therefor. 

This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed this Agree- 


ment. 
Done at Washington in the English and Polish lan- 


guages this 1957. 





For the Government of the United States of America 





For the Government of the Polish People’s Republic 





June 24, 1957 


NOTES RELATING TO NEGOTIATIONS ON 
AMERICAN PROPERTY CLAIMS 


U.S. Note 
JUNE 7, 1957 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the recent 
discussions between representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America and the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic, on the settlement of Ameri- 
can property claims against Poland. 

The United States Government is agreeable in principle 
to the holding of negotiations with the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic with a view to reaching a lump- 
sum settlement of claims based upon the nationalization 
or other taking of American property by the Polish au- 
thorities. The United States Government proposes that 
the settlement include all claims based on the loss of 
American property, rights and interests affected by 
nationalization, expropriation, or other similar measures, 
taken by the Polish authorities. 

If the Government of the Polish People’s Republic is 
agreeable to the negotiation of a lump-sum settlement, the 
United States proposes the commencement of negotiations 
in Warsaw at an early date to be determined by mutual 
agreement. 

The United States Government proposes the following 
general procedure: 


(1) Prior to beginning the negotiations, the United 
States Government will examine statements from Amer- 
ican claimants describing the nature and basis of their 
claims and the amounts claimed. The United States Gov- 
ernment will thereafter negotiate with Poland a lump-sum 
settlement. Also subject to negotiation will be the terms 
of Poland’s payment. 

(2) The negotiations with Poland would in principle 
include a joint examination of general categories or groups 
of related claims and not a case-by-case examination. 
It is contemplated that, in the interests of both Govern- 
ments, the Government of the Polish People’s Republic 
would furnish the United States Government with data 
relative to the damage or destruction caused by acts of 
war to the physical properties involved. 

(3) After a lump-sum settlement has been reached, the 
United States and its nationals will need the cooperation 
of Polish authorities in the adjudication of the claims. 
This cooperation will include the facilitation, under pro- 
cedures to be agreed upon, of examination by representa- 
tives of the United States Government, to the extent 
possible, of the properties in Poland for which claims are 
made and the furnishing of copies or extracts of relevant 
Polish public documents upon request of official repre- 
sentatives, or individual claimants for presentation to the 
American adjudicating agency. 


I shall appreciate receiving your Excellency’s con- 
firmation that the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic is agreeable to the commencement of negotia- 
tions upon the foregoing basis. 
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Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
Chairman of the United States Delegation 


His Excellency 
HENRYK KOTLICKI, 
Chairman of the Polish Delegation. 


Polish Note 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June 7, 1957 


ExceLLency: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Your Excellency’s note dated June 7, 1957, 
which reads as follows: 

[At this point the Polish note repeats the preceding U.S. note.] 


In reply, I have the honor to confirm to Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of Poland is agreeable to the 
commencement of negotiations upon the foregoing basis. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

HENRYK KOTLICKI 
Chairman of the Polish Delegation 


His Excellency 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, 
Chairman of the United States Delegation. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN OF POLISH DELE- 
GATION ? 


1. The agricultural products which will be purchased 
now by Poland in the United States will be used in the 
following ways: 


a) The wheat is to be used for an increase of stock- 
piles which is necessary in order to stabilize wheat 
prices on the free market at a level fair to producers 
and consumers. 

An agreement of January 1957 between the Polish 
United Workers Party and the Polish Peasant Party 
established that the compulsory deliveries of grain and 
other agricultural products should be gradually reduced 
with the objective of their eventual elimination. 

In this connection the Polish Government recently made 
public its decision to reduce in part the compulsory de- 
liveries of grain. This decision will enable the peasants 
to sell about 700,000 more tons of grain than heretofore 
at free market prices which are higher than the prices 
under the compulsory deliveries system. In order to 
avoid serious problems in meeting consumer needs, the 
Government must have sufficient stockpiles of grain at its 
disposal. The purchase of wheat in the United States 
will be made with this purpose in mind. 

b) Cotton and fats are to be used in order to increase 
the inventories in the factories. Poland had to import 
every year large quantities of raw materials necessary 
for industrial production. Because of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, inventories of these raw materials are 
insufficient. 





? Given to the press on June 7. 
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The policy of giving more freedom of decision to in- 
dividual industrial enterprises makes it necessary to pro- 
vide these enterprises with larger inventories. It is this 
policy which has contributed recently to larger imports 
of iron ore, wool, nonferrous metals, etc., and the Agree- 
ment just concluded will enable us to meet, on favorable 
conditions, the needs of our cotton textile and fat in- 
dustries, giving them larger inventories of raw materials, 

2. The relatively small amount of $4,000,000 will be 
allocated to the purchase of mining equipment necessary 
for our coal mining industry. Poland is interested in 
buying American investment goods for much larger 
amounts but these bigger needs could not be satisfled at 
the present moment. 

3. The Agreements just concluded are of great im- 
portance for the economic relations between our coun- 
tries and are a considerable step towards their further 
development. 

4. I am convinced that apart from the economic nego- 
tiations which have just been completed, public opinion 
in both countries received with satisfaction the news that 
voluntary aid organizations, as for instance CARE and 
American Relief for Poland, will be able to resume their 
activities with respect to Poland. 

5. The recently published decision of the Polish Govern- 
ment’s reducing or abolishing customs duties in Poland 
for most goods sent in gift parcels from abroad, will 
greatly facilitate this form of assistance given by Poles 
living all over the world, especially in the United States, 
to their relatives in Poland. 


SIGNING CEREMONY 


Remarks by Assistant Secretary Kalijarvi 
Press release 348 dated June 7 

The documents we have signed and the arrange- 
ments entered into between us make a good begin- 
ning toward more expanded economic relations be- 
tween our twocountries. I must confess that prior 
to your arrival there were many questions as to 
what might be accomplished by our discussions. 
Given the limited contacts between our two coun- 
tries over the past several years, there are, of 
course, a great many subjects of an economic na- 
ture that still remain to be discussed and perhaps 
resolved. Nevertheless, I believe that the arrange- 
ments we are completing today are of a substantial 
nature and can be construed as an expression of the 
friendship of the people of the United States for 
the people of Poland. The agreements resulting 
from our negotiations will be followed with con- 
tinuing interest by the American people. 

For me personally it has been a pleasant ex- 
perience to deal with you, and I take personal 
satisfaction in the conclusion of these arrange- 
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ments. I hope they open a new chapter of closer 
relationships between our two countries. 


Remarks by Mr. Kotlicki 
Translation 


This heap of documents which we signed a while 
ago opens up a new period in the Polish-American 
economic relations. 

The actual economic advantages of these agree- 
ments are evident. But I wish to express my con- 
viction that the way has been cleared for further 
broadening of Polish-American economic rela- 
tions. These first Polish-American agreements 


The Paradox of Foreign Economic Policy 


by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs* 


The subjects on the program and the list of 
speakers testify to your knowledge that your 
Government’s choice of policies will in part de- 
termine your business opportunities abroad. As 
operating executives from all parts of the coun- 
try, you have a large stake in the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. 

And yet I wonder how many of you have actu- 
ally given careful attention to how that policy 
is formulated and how many competing forces 
it must reconcile. 


The Changing Nature of Contemporary Foreign 
Policy 

Though foreign policy has existed since na- 
tions began, it has rarely penetrated the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary man and woman except 
in times of crisis and violence. Even in war- 


*Address made before the International Management 
Association at New York, N. Y., on May 23 (press re- 
lease 309 dated May 22). 
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concluded after a 10-year interval are certainly a 
proof and an element of normalization of economic 
cooperation in the world. And we know that good 
and free international commercial relations are 
the basis for improvement of political atmosphere 
and for relaxation of political tension, which is 
the aim and hope of all the nations in the world. 

This is how, in a very simple way, I proved to 
you, Mr. Chairman, what a great international 
meaning your signature has. Let me shake your 
hand which has been working so hard recently, 
and let me tell you that I am convinced we have 
done a good job. 


time the homespun life of people has gone on 
much as usual while policy issues have been set- 
tled by armored knights or by professional 
armies and navies. In peacetime the average 
person has all too often thought of foreign policy 
as a remote sphere of rarefied politics for kings, 
presidents, and other high officials. 

Perhaps in the world of yesterday there was 
justification for this concept, but in the mid- 
twentieth century the situation is radically dif- 
ferent. Suddenly man can communicate and 
travel with ease and rapidity between any given 
spots on the planet. New means of warfare place 
in deadly jeopardy, not knights and professional 
armies, but men, women, and children in their 
homes—entire populations—perhaps even all life. 
Science and technology are pouring out a stead- 
ily mounting flood of new products that can find 
maximum outlet only in trade between peoples. 
The less developed regions see visions and de- 
mand a new life with all its implications of 
capital investment, technical education, expanded 
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communications, and a thousand and one other 
things which only the more industrialized nations 
can supply. 

Political frontiers are being transcended, and a 
new content is being injected into foreign policy. 
In this atomic age foreign policy is a changing, 
complex business. When peoples are _inter- 
dependent and when one false move can mean 
oblivion, no nation can safely develop its own pat- 
tern of life in political or economic isolation. Co- 
operation is essential. 

Nations now recognize that international rela- 
tions have outgrown their formal legalistic frame- 
work and have spread over wide areas of normal 
living. As a part of this maturing of interna- 
tional relations, it is axiomatic that a sound inter- 
national economy is essential for the free world. 
The free world knows that it needs a strong eco- 
nomic base for its military defense system and for 
its democratic institutions. Foreign policy is no 
longer confined to international political maneuv- 
ering. It concerns itself with economics, which 
deals with how people live. That is why among 
other things alliances have been supplemented 
with trade, finance, and programs of development. 


The Paradox of Foreign Economic Policy 

Foreign economic policy is especially important 
to the United States because it is an integral part 
of our general foreign policy. It is indistinguish- 
able from other foreign policy in that it seeks to 
enhance the security and well-being of the Amer- 
ican people in an unsettled and dangerous world. 

And yet foreign economic policy is something 
else, too. It is an extension into the field of inter- 
national relations of our own domestic economic 
activities. As in domestic affairs, conflicts occur 
between interests. Conflicts may also develop be- 
tween short-term and long-term objectives. In 
domestic affairs, these conflicts as a rule are 
resolved by the forces of the free market. But 
because foreign economic policy involves dealings 
with other governments, our Government must 
play a more conspicuous role than-it does in the 
domestic economy. The interplay of all these 
forces gives foretgn economic policy its paradox- 
ical appearance. 


Illustrative Cases 
The paradox takes many forms. The Govern- 
ment, for example, must buy expensive equipment. 
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But when it buys such equipment from a foreign 
source, many people regard this as unfortunate, 
There are those who urgently advocate the “Buy 
American” principle for Government procure- 
ment. It is obvious why a domestic producer of a 
particular piece of equipment should want the 
business. Nor is it difficult to understand why his 
employees hold similar views. If, in such in- 
stances, the American producer is not given pref- 
erence over the foreigner, it looks as if our foreign 
economic policy is in conflict with our domestic 
interests. 

If this were all there were to the problem, the 
conclusion might be correct. We might have an 
actual conflict, not merely a paradox. But there 
are other factors. If the United States Govern- 
ment were to limit all its purchases to domestic 
producers, the cost of government would go up. 
So the question is not one of conflict between do- 
mestic and foreign policy but between a particular 
domestic producer and the taxpayers at large. 

Weare all consumers and, as such, are interested 
in the widest selection of goods at the lowest prices. 
This is the essence of one of our basic freedoms 
in the economic field—the freedom of choice. Im- 
ports add to our real wealth and provide competi- 
tion and variety. At the same time, as with all 
competition—internal or external—imports may 
cause difficulties for the domestic industry pro- 
ducing similar products. Let me illustrate. 

Take the problem of tuna fish, where the fish- 
eries segment of the industry prefers that tuna 
imports be kept to a minimum in order to secure 
better prices. On the other hand, the tuna canners 
welcome imports in order to obtain lower costs 
and a more favorable position in competition with 
other high-protein foods. The rapid rise in tuna 
consumption in the United States has occurred be- 
cause of supplies and prices made possible by im- 
ports. 

Then there is the export side, which should not 
be forgotten. Japan, the source of most of our 
tuna imports, is a major purchaser of United 
States farm products, and we have sizeable agri- 
cultural surpluses we want to sell abroad. More- 
over, Japan is one of our best customers in the 
world. And, of course, our own national security 
is bound up with the strength of the Japanese 
economy. 

Or take the even more complicated problem of 
oil imports, which present another set of compet- 
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ing considerations. Entirely aside from our rela- 
tions with other oil-producing countries, there are 
a number of domestic conflicts to be noted. For 
example, our own oil industry is split between the 
companies that want to import foreign crude oil 
and those domestic producer groups that claim 
imports are depressing the market and retarding 
the rate of discovery of new reserves. There is 
also wide disagreement over the national security 
aspect of oil imports. Is it better from the stand- 
point of national defense to depend almost exclu- 
sively on domestic crude oil, or is it better to con- 
serve domestic supplies for a national emergency 
and rely in the meantime on an increasing volume 
of imports? 


Interagency Committees 


These are typical trade problems with which 
the United States Government must deal. Fre- 
quently the President must make the ultimate de- 
cision in the light of all the facts. To bring to 
bear all the various considerations that must be 
taken into account in our foreign economic policy, 
there has been established an elaborate structure 
of interagency committees. 

When I say “elaborate” I speak with some feel- 
ing, for one of the principal functions of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs is to participate, on 
behalf of the Department of State, in over 75 
such committees where the never-ending search 
for the public interest goes on every working day 
in the year. 

As management experts, you may be interested 
in the operation of one of these interagency com- 
mittees. The Trade Agreements Committee 
(Tac) is charged with making recommendations 
to the President regarding his use of the authority 
to reduce tariffs under the Trade Agreements Act. 
This means making recommendations to the Presi- 
dent as to offers and requests which the United 
States should make in tariff negotiations. 

The committee includes representatives of the 
Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Defense, Labor, Interior, and Treasury, the Tariff 
Commission, and the International Cooperation 
Administration. Each representative is respon- 
sible for making certain that the committee as a 
whole is aware of those problems in which his 
agency has a special interest. During the discus- 
sion of a tariff negotiation, for example, the De- 
partment of Labor representative may bring up 
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the question of unemployment in a certain area, 
while the Interior representative may discuss the 
problem from the standpoint. of natural-resource 
development. Thus the recommendation of the 
Trade Agreements Committee is balanced, and 
relevant factors are taken into consideration in 
determining the public interest. 

I shall not go into the other steps on the domestic 
side of the tariff negotiation process, which in- 
cludes public hearings and so on. I think you 
have some idea of the complexity of the problems 
and the thoroughness with which all the many 
facets are examined. 

The Bureau of Economic Affairs is, of course, 
not the only part of the Department that deals 
with economic matters. They permeate all for- 
eign relations, and the geographical desks could 
not avoid these matters if they wished. What 
our bureau does is to coordinate foreign economic 
policies for the Department, advise on the com- 
plex technical subject matter, represent the 
United States in certain types of negotiations, and, 
as I have said, represent the Department in the 
constant efforts to reconcile domestic and foreign 
policy considerations in the development of for- 
eign economic policy. 

Our bureau has specialists on trade agreements 
and tariffs, international business practices, com- 
modities that are important in world trade (such 
as petroleum, wheat, cotton, and so on), the con- 
trol of East-West trade, international financial 
problems, economic development, aviation, ship- 
ping, and telecommunications. 


The Case of International Civil Aviation Policy 


Let us now consider in greater detail exactly 
how a specific problem arose, how it was dealt 
with, and how it continues to require attention. 
The problem is our international civil aviation 
policy. 

The international civil aviation policy of the 
United States is designed to obtain traffic rights at 
all major points in the world for this country and 
its carriers and to assure that these rights may be 
exercised in an orderly, efficient manner. Of 
course, the United States must offer reciprocal 
advantages for the privileges it obtains, and since 
World War II our Government has negotiated 48 
air-transport agreements in which international 
routes have been exchanged and liberal principles 
in their operation have been adopted. 
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Most of these agreements were negotiated when 
commercial aviation was relatively underdevel- 
oped and when the question of route exchanges did 
not assume too great importance. International 
civil aviation was a convenience, almost a luxury, 
which only a few countries could afford. So the 
United States, which was prepared to expand its 
airline system, proceeded to do so at a rapid rate, 
unhampered by effective foreign competition and 
by foreign restrictions. This expansion was stim- 
ulated by U.S. subsidies reaching hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

As foreign nations recovered from the war, how- 
ever, they took a new interest in international 
aviation and foreign airlines appeared increas- 
ingly on international routes. This progress was 
greatly facilitated by the enterprise of United 
States aircraft manufacturers, who had developed 
aircraft to meet modern needs, who created foreign 
markets for these aircraft in a highly competitive 
field, and who assisted technically in getting the 
foreign airlines into the air. Thus greater com- 
petitive pressure was imposed on our airlines and 
a higher premium was placed on United States air 
rights abroad. 

One of the greatest paradoxes in our inter- 
national aviation relations is the fact that the 
United States airlines are engaged in international 
services which are almost entirely dependent upon 
international air-transport agreements—yet these 
same airlines are often the strongest source of 
opposition to the conclusion of such agreements. 
The continued existence, let alone growth and 
development, of the United States air-transport 
services depends upon rights obtained by our Gov- 
ernment through air-transport negotiations with 
other governments. Yet United States air-trans- 
port companies continue to oppose new agree- 
ments or the amendment of existing agreements 
which grant rights for operation by a foreign 
airline. 

Now it is noteworthy that despite the added 
competition of foreign airlines United States air- 
lines in 1955 obtained $225 million in passenger 
revenue from international services. In this same 
year all the foreign airlines serving the United 
States obtained only $119 million revenue from 
this service. A nongovernmental publication has 
indicated that 65 percent of all the international 
traffic to and from the United States in 1956 was 
carried by United States carriers. 
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It does not always serve the interests of United 
States aviation itself to negotiate in terms of com- 
mercial guid pro quo. A strict application of that 
principle would force American carriers to limit 
the level of their services throughout the world 
to that of the foreign carriers. If wo want to 
continue aviation relations with other countries, 
we cannot prevent foreign carriers from serving 
major population centers in the United States 
just because their countries do not have points of 
equal traffic-generating importance. It is the ex- 
ploitation of the routes that counts in the long 
run, and our own carriers have been eminently 
successful in this in almost all instances. The 
basic advantages to the United States airlines in 
obtaining the type of agreements that have been 
negotiated have in large part made this possible. 
Restrictions only lead to counterrestrictions. 
Other elements of international relations and 
foreign economic policy must on occasion be taken 
into account in deciding what is an equitable 
route exchange. 

Another problem that the Government faces 
is that our domestic interests do not always agree 
with one another. In obtaining international 
rights beneficial to one carrier, it frequently oc- 
curs that the United States must grant rights 
prejudicial to another. Generally speaking, the 
United States airline industry is opposed to the 
granting of additional rights to foreign operators, 
but the aircraft manufacturing industry has con- 
siderable sums at stake in the foreign airline 
market and wants to see this market encouraged. 
Besides, United States communities welcome and 
seek proposed international services by foreign 
airlines. 

If our aviation policy were to embrace pro- 
tectionism at home and restrictionism toward 
foreign operators, the United States could no 
longer hold the line abroad. United States policy 
must take into account the effect it will have on 
the policies of foreign nations and the retaliatory 
measures it may produce. 

Two air-transport agreements recently negoti- 
ated by the United States have drawn wide com- 
ment. Two years ago negotiations were under- 
taken with Germany,? in which the United States 
delegation was severely criticized for being too 
generous in the granting of routes to the Ger- 


mans. Experience has proved the agreement to 


? For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1955, 
p. 145. 
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be a good one, and in fact the United States air- 
lines have so far enjoyed 13 times more business 
over the routes exchanged than the German air- 
Jine, Lufthansa. 

Another controversial agreement was very re- 
cently concluded with the Netherlands.? This ne- 
gotiation was peculiarly illustrative of the con- 
flict of interests that may develop in aviation 
relations. Both countries had for some time 
operated reciprocal routes under temporary ar- 
rangements. Since the United States airlines felt 
that the Netherlands did not have much to offer 
beyond the rights already enjoyed, they were 
firmly opposed to the granting of additional routes 
to the Dutch. This view was shared by the per- 
tinent committees of the Congress. In contrast, 
the United States communities to which the 
Dutch proposed services were eager to have the 
routes granted and besieged the Department with 
letters, telegrams, and personal calls in support 
of the Dutch requests. In addition, the views 
of American aircraft manufacturers had to be 
noted. The Dutch airline, KLM, is the largest 
foreign purchaser of United States civil aeronau- 
tical equipment and now has over $100 million 
worth on order. 

The Dutch wanted extensive additions to their 
operating rights to the United States. The 
Dutch contention was that KLM is one of the 
Netherlands’ biggest industries, that it provides 
necessary foreign exchange to the Netherlands, 
and that it is a symbol of Dutch internationalism 
and initiative. ICLM must be able to expand to 
enhance the Dutch economy and to assist the na- 
tion to maintain its position in international 
affairs. 

It was up to the Executive to determine what 
decision would be in the best overall national in- 
terest. Whatever decision was made would have 
its critics. Finally it was decided the Dutch 
should have some of their request but not all. 
This enabled the United States to obtain the type 
of agreement it desired and air rights beyond 
Amsterdam. But the Dutch were not fully satis- 
fied. The United States airlines called the 
agreement a “give away” and claimed that they 
were being made to pay for interests outside the 
aviation field. Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress designed to limit the Department’s negotiat- 
ing powers in aviation agreements. The commu- 


* For text, see ibid., May 6, 1957, p. 746. 
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nity to which a route was not granted to the 
Dutch, on the other hand, complained vigorously 
and one of its newspapers carried an editorial at- 
tacking the State Department for the omission. 
The Department is convinced that it obtained 
the most favorable agreement possible, both in the 
light of foreign economic policy and aviation 


policy. 


Conclusion 

The examples I have given can be multiplied 
many, many times, but enough has been said to 
make the problem clear. Foreign policy has come 
to concern itself more and more with economics. 
Given the complexity of foreign economic policy, 
it is not surprising that occasionally some indi- 
vidual or industry may feel that it is being sacri- 
ficed in the overall national interest. I can assure 
you that the President has said that no United 
States industry is expendable; and the agencies in 
Washington operate on that principle. It is not 
that sound foreign relations and a prosperous do- 
mestic economy are in conflict with each other— 
for they are not really so—but rather that the 
subject is highly complex and paradoxical at the 
point of merging traffic. A high degree of dexter- 
ity is called for. Nevertheless there are times 
when collisions and uncertainties over the right- 
of-way occur. 

The next time one of these collisions comes to 
your attention, I hope that you will appreciate 
that, in all likelihood, there is much more to it 
than immediately meets the eye. 


Letters of Credence 


Dominican Republic 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Do- 
minican Republic, Manuel de Moya Alonzo, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
June 3. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 335. 


Japan 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Japan, 
Koichiro Asakai, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on June 4. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 339. 
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Inter-American Committee 
Completes Work 


Following is the text of a statement made by 
President Eisenhower concerning the report of 
the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives, published on May 25, together 
with a Committee announcement made on May 8 
at the conclusion of its final meeting. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release for papers of May 26 


I have read with great interest the 27 recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Representa- 
tives and have discussed them personally with 
my brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, who served 
as chairman of that Committee. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the Repre- 
sentatives of each Chief of State who served on 
the Committee. I believe that they have made 
excellent progress toward the goal which was orig- 
inally set for the Committee—making the Organi- 
zation of American States a more effective instru- 
ment in those fields of cooperative effort affecting 
the welfare of the individual. I hope that many 
of the recommendations will be put into effect as 
promptly as possible. 

These recommendations cover a wide field of 
endeavor, including economic, social, and tech- 
nical matters. 

I am particularly impressed by the program for 
eradicating malaria from the Western Hemi- 
sphere within 5 years and by the proposal to estab- 
lish an Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion to further the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The considerable expansion planned for the ac- 
tivities of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences should prove of great long-range 
benefit to the peoples of America. The great in- 
crease in the number of scholarships for the youth 
of our various countries should result in wider 
educational opportunities and in improved inter- 
national understanding. 

A number of the recommendations call for 
specific action by the Organization of American 
States. I have given instructions to the appro- 
priate officials of the administration to see that the 
proper steps are taken, through United States rep- 
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resentatives in the Organization of American 
States, to support these recommendations. 


COMMITTEE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Inter-American Committee of Presiden- 
tial Representatives announced on May 8 that 
on that day it had celebrated the completion of 
its work with a ceremony in the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union.’ There 
the 21 Representatives completed signature of 
the letters which will transmit to their respective 
Chiefs of State the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the Organization of 
American States. 

This Committee was appointed as a result of 
the proposal made by President Eisenhower in 
July 1956 at the meeting of the Presidents of 
the American Republics held in Panama. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed at that time to the 
other Presidents ? that 

.. each... name a special representative to join 
in preparing ... concrete recommendations for mak- 
ing... [the] Organization of American States a more 
effective instrument in those fields of cooperative effort 
that affect the welfare of our peoples. To those repre- 
sentatives we could look for practical suggestions in the 
economic, financial, social, and technical fields which our 
Organization might appropriately adopt. As one useful 
avenue of effort, they could give early thought to ways in 
which we could hasten the beneficial use of nuclear forces 
throughout the hemisphere, both in industry and in com- 
bating disease. 

The Committee convened in Washington, 
D. C., on September 17, 1956, at which time 
Milton S. Eisenhower, Representative of the 
President of the United States, was elected 
chairman and José Isaac Fabrega, Representative 
of the President of Panama, vice chairman.’ At 
that time a preliminary list of topics was dis- 
cussed. The Committee held two further meet- 
ings, one in January during which a definitive 
agenda was adopted,‘ and its last, which com- 
menced on April 29, 1957, and has now termi- 


nated. 


*For a Department announcement, see press release 
277 dated May 8 (not printed). 

? BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219. 

>For a statement by Milton S. Eisenhower and a com- 
munique issued at the close of the meeting, see ibid., 
Oct. 1, 1956, p. 511. 

*For an announcement regarding four subcommittees 
established at this meeting, see ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 479. 
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The deliberations have been held in an in- 
formal atmosphere and have been characterized 
by a spirit of frankness and good will. While 
the Representatives have emphasized the mutual 
advantages that would result from solutions of 
the problems discussed, they have likewise recog- 
nized that Pan American organizations cannot 
relieve the member states of the primary respon- 
sibility of finding those solutions. 

The report of the Committee consists of an in- 
troduction, a summary of the recommendations, 
brief sections on specific programs and suggested 
actions with respect thereto, and a budgetary 
summary. 

In the economic and financial field the Commit- 
tee has recommended : 


a) Strengthening and broadening the activities 
of the Organization of American States in the 
field of agriculture, including the expansion of 
the work of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

b) Expansion of the services to member states 
on industrialization and industrial statistics. 

c) Consideration of the possibility of establish- 
ing an institute to study the utilization of tropi- 
cal raw materials and of an inter-American center 
for technical research and training in the field of 
transportation. 

d) Preparation of a plan by the 7th Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Congress for studies regarding the 
construction and financing of that portion of the 
Pan American Highway known as “Tapon del 
Darién.” 

e) Further study by the Organization and the 
Economic Conference scheduled to be held in 
Buenos Aires in 1957 of the problem relating to 
the financing of economic and social development 
in the hemisphere. In this connection the Latin 
American Representatives felt that there is a need’ 
for the establishment of an inter-American insti- 
tution for this purpose. They held that existing 
international financial organizations are insuffi- 
cient. The Representative of the United States 
maintained that the resources still uncommitted 
by existing public lending institutions are ade- 
quate to meet effective demand and that more 
progress could be achieved by their utilization 
than by the establishment of new credit institu- 
tions. 

f) Creation of an inter-American technical 
agency to assist, when requested, in the study of 
“bankable” projects for economic development. 
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g) Elimination of tax and other obstacles to 
the movement of private capital. 

h) A meeting of high-level governmental ex- 
perts to study the main aspects of the interna- 
tional trade of the American Republics and to 
make recommendations as to the manner in which 
such trade might be expanded. 

i) Further analysis by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of the factors which 
determine maritime and river freight rates in 
inter-American trade with a view to obtaining the 
lowest possible freight rates consistent with ade- 
quate service. 

j) Expansion of the statistical services of the 
Pan American Union. 

k) Consideration by the Economic Conference 
of the Organization of American States of prob- 
lems related to foreign exchange. 

1) Periodic meetings of high-level government 
economic experts. 


In the field of public health and social security 
the Committee has recommended: 


a) Support for the program for the total erad- 
ication of malaria in the Americas planned by 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

b) Support of programs of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau for control and eradication of 
communicable diseases, and support for the ac- 
tivities on nutrition carried out in the Americas 
by the several international organizations con- 
cerned with the problem. 

c) Support and expansion of the Inter- 
American Housing Center. 

d) Studies by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council that were requested in resolu- 
tion XXXVI of the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference, and in resolutions of other inter-Ameri- 
can meetings, on the effect that the creation of a 
Private Inter-American Bank for the Promotion 
of Housing of Social Interest would have on a 
coordinated solution of the hemisphere’s problem 
of housing of social interest. 

e) Strengthening of the activities of the Or- 
ganization of American States in the field of social 
security. 

In the education and technical cooperation 
fields the following recommendations have been 
made: 

a) An increase in national efforts to combat 
illiteracy and in the information and publication 
services of the Organization in education, with a 
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periodic evaluation of the effectiveness of these 
services. 

b) Initiation of a regular program of 500 
scholarships, independent and apart from those at 
present offered by the Governments and the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

c) Broadening and giving greater flexibility 
to the program of technical cooperation of the 
Organization of American States. 

d) Increase of direct technical assistance to 
member states by the general secretariat of the 
Organization of American States. 


The application of nuclear energy to peaceful 
purposes was deemed to be of particular impor- 
tance by the Committee, which has recommended 
that there be established an Inter-American Nu- 
clear Energy Commission which would serve as 
a center of consultation on matters relating to that 
subject, would lend assistance to the American 
Republics in the development of a coordinated 
plan of research and training in nuclear matters, 
promote the coordination and augmentation of the 
national programs on nuclear energy to meet the 
needs of the inter-American community, and 
might later study the advisability of the creation 
of a specialized organization of the Organization 
of American States that might, in the future, re- 
place it. The Committee has further recom- 
mended that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
encourage the use of radioisotopes in medical 
practice and draw up regulations for their safe 
handling. 

In the field of public relations, the Committee 
has suggested the review and, if called for, the 
strengthening of the public relations activities of 
the Organization of American States and the 
establishment not only of local offices in all the 
American Republics but also of national com- 
mittees for the Organization of American States. 

In considering organizational affairs the Com- 
mittee has recommended a strengthening of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, re- 
alinement of its work to permit greater attention 
to trade in basic products, to the movement of pri- 
vate capital, to transportation, and to social se- 
curity. The Committee likewise recommended 
that the services of the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs of the Pan American Union, 
which serves as the secretariat of the aforemen- 
tioned Council, be expanded and improved. 

If all recommendations of the Committee are 
implemented, the budgets of the Organization of 
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American States and its specialized agencies 
would be increased by about $3,400,000 a year. 
In addition, special (nonrecurring) costs would 
amount to about $21,700,000. 

The largest annual budgetary increases would 
be for promoting the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, agricultural research and services, con- 
tinuing and improving the program of the Inter- 
American Housing Center, furnishing technical 
assistance in the field of education, establishing 
a new inter-American scholarship program, and 
increasing the continent-wide program of infor- 
mation about the activities of the Organization 
of American States. 

The special (nonrecurring) expenditures would 
be for the installation of equipment, for studies 
which can be completed in 1 or 2 years, for build- 
ings at the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, and for a continental program to 
eliminate malaria in 5 years. 

The total cost of eradicating malaria in the 
Americas over the 5-year period is estimated at 
$144,406,370. Subtracting from this the amounts 
to be paid by countries outside the hemisphere 
and the large amounts already appropriated or 
to be financed by the countries in which malaria 
exists leaves about $20,600,000 in additional in- 
ternational funds which the Pan American Sani- 
tary Organization will require for its work. The 
Committee believes that a portion of this cost 
might be met by other international organizations; 
so the amount which would be required of the 
members of the Organization of American States 
has not presently been determined. 

With transmittal of the report to the Chiefs of 
State of the American Republics, the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Represent- 
atives was automatically dissolved. 

The complete text of the report will not be 
published until May 25, 1957, in order to provide 
each Chief of State an opportunity to receive and 
study it, and to issue it with such comments as 
he may care to make. 

The Representatives of the Committee have ex- 
pressed their conviction that their recommenda- 
tions, if carried out, will intensify the cooperation 
among the nations of this hemisphere. They be- 
lieve further that this will bring forth not only 
practical advantages to the peoples of all America 
in their search for better conditions of life but 
will also strengthen the spiritual foundations of 
the American community of nations. 
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The Department of State and the U.S. Merchant Marine 


by Robert C. Hill 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


In celebrating Maritime Day throughout the 
United States, we are not only paying tribute to 
our merchant marine, the largest in the world; we 
are not only calling attention to the fact that it 
earned $2.8 billion for the national economy in 
1956 in helping to move abroad $23 billion in 
American goods and services and in assuring the 
import of materials and products necessary to our 
record peacetime prosperity. We are also recall- 
ing that shipping is a great American tradition. 

It was not by accident that the first American- 
built vessel was launched in the same year as the 
founding of Jamestown. As you all know, we 
are now celebrating the 350th anniversary of 
Jamestown. Our virgin forests and fine natural 
harbors assured a booming production and use 
of American flag ships from colonial days, when 
our struggling Nation was largely dependent upon 
shipping its products and importing manufac- 
tured goods. — 

Shortly after we attained our independence 
came the Napoleonic wars, with consequent high 
freight rates, destruction of the merchant tonnage 
of other nations, and booming neutral trade. This 
assured us a mighty merchant marine. By 1815, 
the label “U.S. built,” which usually meant New 
England built, assured a premium in setting the 
value of vessels for sale. 

Those beautiful vessels known as the clipper 
ships set world records for the expeditious and 
safe delivery of cargo, and Yankee seamanship 
and ingenuity were esteemed by maritime nations 
the world around. Just before the Civil War 
United States bottoms carried no less than 90 per- 
cent of United States commerce. 

You are all aware of the sad story of what hap- 
pened thereafter. You know that the Civil War 
destroyed 110,000 gross tons of private shipping 





*Address made at the Maritime Day dinner of the 
Maritime Association of the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce at Boston, Mass., on May 22 (press release 304 
dated May 21). 
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and that panicky shipowners sold another 752,000 
abroad, cutting our merchant marine in half. At 
first we could not compete on iron hulls and steam. 
From 1900 to 1905 only 9.9 percent of American 
cargoes were carried in United States bottoms. 

That the American flag flies over the biggest 
merchant fleet in the world once again is primarily 
the result of two factors: its enormous, amazing, 
and forced expansion during World War II and 
our determination, as a national need and because 
of the strained world situation, to keep it that 
way. We must be assured of our own bottoms 
to make certain that under any circumstances 
we can import what we need and export our prod- 
ucts, upon which the survival and betterment of 
much of the free world depend. 


Declaration on U.S. Maritime Policy 


Congress is to be congratulated, in my opinion, 
for its deep concern with keeping the American 
flag paramount on the seas. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 remains the declared maritime 
policy of the United States, and Congress has done 
everything in its power to implement its declara- 
tion that: 


It is necessary for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of the water-borne export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestie and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the United States flag 
by citizens of the United States insofar as may be prac- 
ticable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, 
and most suitable types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel. 


My own interest in this is a heartfelt one. Asa 
youngster, one of my first jobs was that of a laborer 
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working on the first Liberty ships at the Todd- 
Bath Shipbuilding Corporation at South Port- 
land, Maine. Later I became an Assistant Vice 
President of W. R. Grace and Company, which 
operates the Grace Lines. As you can see, ship- 
ping is in my blood. 

Today I can state to you in this regard that 
the United States has insisted upon the mainte- 
nance in foreign affairs of two primary policies— 
that the greatest freedom of movement be ac- 
corded its vessels and that its flag have equal op- 
portunity in, and access to, all ports of the world. 
This represents the basis of United States ship- 
ping policy. It is a result of historical growth 
and experience, having its roots in our earliest 
history as a nation. 

Secretary Dulles has asked me today to extend 
to you, as representatives of our great fleet of 
ships today sailing the seven seas and discharging 
cargoes in ports of every continent, his warmest 
greetings. He has requested me to thank you for 
your voluntary cooperation during the Suez crisis. 
He has asked me to commend the industry for the 
complex and difficult task it has performed of 
getting essential oil to Great Britain and Europe 
while the Suez Canal, intended to serve always 
as a great international waterway for use of all 
nations, has been blocked. 

In the period between November 1, 1956, and 
May 8 this year, a total of 93,300,000 barrels of oil, 
of which 51,300,000 were crude oil, were carried 
to Europe. This represented almost exactly the 
500,000 barrels a day planned and was a tremen- 
dous achievement. In this our tanker fleet played 
its full part. 

May I add that we in your Government are all 
proud of the almost unnoticed part you have 
played in making certain that Europe was not 
crippled by the temporary cutting off of oil from 
the Middle East, where two-thirds of the free 
world’s oil reserves are located. International 
communism was struck a bitter blow when you 
proved that you could rise to the occasion and 
move enough of the deficit to save the situation. 


Role of Department of State 


Because some of you are not aware of it, or have 
been inclined to be critical, I should like to tell 
you of the role of the Department of State today 
in maritime matters of concern to you. The dif- 
ferent functions in the Federal Government with 
regard to shipping are reasonably clear. 
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The Maritime Commission is primarily con. 
cerned with the interests of domestic shipping 
companies, builders, and the labor organizations; 
the Defense Department with the security and 
military defense aspects of shipping; and the 
Treasury Department, through the Coast Guard, 
is interested in the design and construction of 
ships, their safety, and the enforcement of United 
States regulations. 

Only the Department of State is qualified prop- 
erly to assess the foreign policy implications of 
proposals regarding maritime shipping. And 
only the Department of State has the authority 
to consider or recommend proposed action on 
grounds of foreign policy. Its Shipping Division 
performs the valuable function of contributing to 
this decision-making process. 

The responsibility for reconciling domestic and 
international conflicts of interest must be properly 
discharged to the end that both the merchant ma- 
rine and United States foreign policy are bene- 
fited. State’s Shipping Division, for instance, 
performs important functions with regard to legis- 
lation requiring that at least 50 percent of Gov- 
ernment-generated cargoes must be carried on 
American flag ships. It has had to explain to the 
world that this applies only to lend-lease, mutual 
aid, and other United States Government—and 
not to commercial—cargoes. The Department of 
State is now thoroughly behind this 50-50 policy. 
You will recall that the Department at first op- 
posed enactment of S. 3233, a bill which ultimately 
became P. L. 664. But in 1956, during hearings 
on S. 2584 on shipment of P. L. 480 (surplus dis- 
posal) cargoes, the Department altered its posi- 
tion. It did so after it had become clear that an 
element of the merchant marine, particularly 
tramp shipping, could not survive without the 
50-50 policy. 

It is fairly apparent now that the effect upon 
world shipping of this policy is very small indeed, 
and I assure you that the Department is not only 
formally, but vigorously, behind this policy. 


Efforts To Eliminate Discrimination 

The Department of State, moreover, is working 
actively, day by day, to eliminate discrimination 
against shipping. Our files reveal that we have, 
in recent years, worked on bases of discrimination 
in no less than 41 countries. 

These discriminations have fallen into three gen- 
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eral types: preferential treatment in ports, ex- 
change controls, and bilateral trade agreements 
specifying that cargo shipments be made in ships 
of the two countries involved to the exclusion of 
United States and other third-country ships. Of 
these, preferential treatment in ports represents 
the most direct type. 

This category includes higher port dues and 
charges for pilotage, berthing, and light dues and 
preferential berthing and use of storage and han- 
dling facilities. Many less-developed countries, 
seeking to create their own merchant marines, 
have neglected to expand their port facilities ade- 
quately. Local pressures sometimes, therefore, 
cause national ships to be berthed, bunkered, and 
cargoed first. 

The Department of State, through its repre- 
sentatives abroad, seeks constantly to eliminate 
such discriminations as discriminatory exchange 
controls and to encourage measures designed to 
facilitate the free flow of goods and of inter- 
national payments. 

The Department also feels that restrictive 
cabotage regulations are undesirable, such as 
those which include farflung colonies in the domes- 
tic trade of a country and require landing in the 
mother country of goods for transshipment in na- 
tional bottoms. 

United States foreign economic policy is con- 
cerned with the elimination of discriminations be- 
cause of their adverse economic effects. Discrimi- 
nations provoke reprisal and retaliation. Dis- 
criminations usually result in the uneconomic 
employment of the factors of production, leading 
to overcapacity in the world shipping market, 
diversion of traffic from low- to high-cost ship- 
ping, and interference with the world level of 
freight rates normally established by the law of 
supply and demand. They thus increase re- 
straints on international trade. 

Not only has State’s Shipping Division been 
active, making effective representations and set- 
ting forth the United States position in many 
specific cases, but it has participated in the exten- 
sion of FCN [friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation] treaties providing for reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment. A persuasive device 
exists in the Department’s ability to recommend 
that waivers under Public Resolution 17 [73d Con- 
gress] be refused to a discriminating country until 
such time as discriminations are removed. We 
have tried to correct situations without resort to 
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direct reprisals or measures of retaliation because 
of the wider considerations always involved, and 
we have been criticized by the industry for this. 
The fact that we could do so if necessary is known 
abroad, however. Because of vital political con- 
siderations and the extensive system of coopera- 
tion with our allies, the Department of State pre- 
fers to utilize diplomatic negotiation as a method 
of remedy. This has often achieved more satis- 
factory results than reprisals could. 

What I do want to emphasize to my friends of 
the industry is that today the Department of State 
is thoroughly aware of your problems and that 
they are not being submerged in a mass of other 
matters with which the Department must deal on 
a day-to-day basis. 

Let me note in this connection that the Depart- 
ment of State participates in conferences or 
meetings, coordinates United States positions, in- 
structs United States delegations, or closely fol- 
lows the work of some 15 international organiza- 
tions active in world maritime shipping matters. 


Importance of Maritime Shipping 


In a world where economic development, trade, 
and full employment are pressing requirements 
for political stability and, thus, for checking the 
attempts of international communism to obtain 
world sway, maritime shipping will continue to be 
a vital interest of all governments. 

I say bluntly that the United States intends to 
maintain its place in world maritime activity and 
that it will take its full share of responsibility for 
the increased cooperation, freedom of choice, and 
economic health of the United States shipping 
industry. The Department of State will continue 
to play its role in this, well aware that the free- 
dom of movement of cargoes and an enlightened 
economic policy are essential to survival of the 
free world. 

Our great superiority, with our reserve ship- 
ping, over twelfth-place Soviet Russia in merchant 
shipping gives us a tremendous advantage in the 
worldwide struggle between the free-enterprise 
system and international communism. For our 
shipping provides an important trade link be- 
tween the free nations of the world on a day-to- 
day basis which the Soviets cannot hope to meet. 
This, I feel, is well worth stressing on this day 
when we pay tribute to our merchant fleet and its 
officers and men. It is more important today than 
ever to keep our merchant marine strong. 
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Proposed Legislation for Payment to Denmark in Connection With Ships 


Requisitioned in World War II 


Statement by Under Secretary Herter? 


I am indeed pleased that the committee is con- 
sidering the draft legislation to authorize an ex 
gratia payment in connection with the requisition- 
ing by the United States of 40 Danish ships in 
1941. This matter has been under discussion be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and 
Denmark during most of the intervening years, 
and it would be in the interest of the United States 
foreign relations to dispose of the matter finally 
by making the payment which is being proposed. 

It is clear that under United States domestic law 
the Danes have no right to further compensation. 
It is also clear to us that Danish authorities con- 
sider that Danish rights under international law 
will remain outstanding if the proposed payment 
is not effected and that the Danish Government 
will in all probability request the United States 
Government to submit the case to an international 
tribunal. Submission of the case to an interna- 
tional tribunal if the decision were adverse might 
well result in a much greater cost to the United 
States than the amount now put forward. 

As the committee is no doubt aware from the 
material accompanying the draft legislation, the 
factual background to the payment which the bill 
would authorize is as follows: 

Shortly after the enactment of Public Law 101, 
77th Congress, the United States Government, 
with the concurrence of the then Danish Minister 
to the United States, requisitioned- 40 privately 
owned Danish vessels in the interest of the na- 
tional defense. At the time of the requisitioning, 
these vessels with one or two exceptions were, and 
for some time had been, in United States ports, 
and it was the desire of the United States Govern- 


*Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on May 21 (press release 306). 
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ment to see them returned to productive use in 
international commerce, especially in view of the 
heavy requirements for shipping which the war 
in Europe had brought about. Despite the expec- 
tation of the shipowners, expressed by the Danish 
Minister in his note concurring in the requisition- 
ing of the ships, that the ships be taken for use and 
returned to their owners at the end of the war, the 
national interest of the United States required 
that they be taken for title. Public Law 17, 78th 
Congress, which was enacted with the Danish 
ships in mind, provided authority, however, for 
the retroactive conversion of the taking for title 
to a taking for use. 

At the end of the war the owners of 35 of the 
vessels negotiated settlement contracts with the 
United States Government. Most of the pay- 
ments due under these contracts were made to the 
Danish owners in 1946 and 1947. The Danes 
failed to collect any further amounts in the ensu- 
ing 4 years, however, and in 1951 filed suits in the 
Court of Claims. In 1956 settlements negotiated 
between the United States and the owners were 
incorporated into stipulated judgments of the 
court, which in effect provided for full perform- 
ance by the United States of the settlement con- 
tracts, including compensation for breach of the 
contracts at the rate of 3 percent per annum as 
specified in the contracts. 

The owners of the remaining 5 ships had no 
vessels afloat at the end of the war and were not 
under the same economic pressures as the owners 
of the 35 ships, who sought the return of their ves- 
sels in order to put them to use in the postwar 
trade. After protracted negotiations with the 
United States Government which ended in the 
failure to reach agreement, the owners of the 5 
ships in 1947 brought suit in the Court of Claims to 
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obtain compensation for the taking of their ships. 
Stipulated judgments in 1952 were entered by the 
court in these cases as the result of a compromise 
settlement. 

The Danish Government since the time of the 
requisitioning of the ships has steadfastly main- 
tained that the owners were due compensation 
equal to that which American owners were en- 
titled to for their vessels taken for use. The Dan- 
ish Government has indicated that it, as well as the 
owners, would have been content if the contracts 
had been performed promptly, but full perform- 
ance was not forthcoming. Therefore, once the 
judgments in the Court of Claims cases relating to 
the 35 ships had been rendered in February 1956, 
the Danish Ambassador renewed his request for 
further payment over and above that specified in 
the settlement contracts and the stipulated judg- 
ments relating to the 5 ships. In subsequent dis- 
cussions a compromise figure was reached which 
the Danish Government has indicated would be 
acceptable to it. That figure is the one set forth 
in the bill, namely, $5,296,302. 

Against this historical background, let us 
examine the basis of the proposed payment. Con- 
siderations of equity in the foreign relations of 
the United States led the executive branch, upon 
receiving the Danish request for further payment, 
to consider an approach to the Congress to seek a 
payment which when added to the amounts al- 
ready paid would reflect the principle advanced 
by the Danish authorities, and in fact consistently 
maintained by them throughout the history of this 
matter, namely, compensation on the basis of that 
to which American owners were entitled for their 
vessels taken for use during World War II. 

The willingness of the U.S. to participate in 
discussions of the problem on the aforementioned 
basis is best explained by examining its two key 
elements, namely, equal treatment and compensa- 
tion for use, to determine why we consider the 
Danish views in this respect are reasonable. This 
requires some further recital of the historical facts 
in the case. 


Equal Treatment 

Regarding the first key element, equal or na- 
tional treatment for the owners, representatives 
of the Danish Government have consistently main- 
tained that at the time the ships were requisitioned 
by the United States it was understood by the 
Danish Minister and the Department of State 
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that Danish owners would receive such treatment. 
The files of the Department of State do not appear 
to contain any written record of such an under- 
standing, but the historical record is such as to 
support the Danish Government’s belief. 

The legislative history of Public Law 101, 77th 
Congress, lends support to the belief. Senator 
[Josiah W.] Bailey in explaining the provisions 
of the measure to the Senate stated: 

. .. It is extraordinary in the history of nations—it is, 
I think, without precedent in the history of this nation— 
that being at peace, we should undertake to requisition or 
take title to ships of other nations with which we are 
at peace, lying in our ports.” 

. .. Ido not think we would be expected to pay more 
to others than we pay to our own citizens, but I do think 
that we would be expected to pay to others what we pay 
to our own citizens. So in that respect the whole moral 
phase of the matter of compensation is accounted for, 
except possibly in one respect.® 
The other respect referred to was Senator Bailey’s 
concern that the ships be returned at the end of 
the war. 

In the year following the requisitioning of the 
ships, discussions took place between the repre- 
sentatives of the ship owners and the executive 
branch relating to arrangements for compensating 
for the use of the vessels. While the discussions 
were in progress, the President’s approval of the 
equal-treatment principle was sought and received. 
The principal obstacle to concluding agreements 
for payment for the vessels on a charter-hire basis 
was the fact that the vessels had been requisitioned 
for title. 

An amendment to Public Law 101 accordingly 
was proposed to the Congress and eventually was 
incorporated in the measure which was enacted 
as Public Law 17, 78th Congress. This amend- 
ment authorized, in effect, the retroactive conver- 
sion of the requisitions for title to requisitions for 
use. In discussing this measure on the floor of 
the Senate, Senator Bailey stated : + 

I said here, at the time the requisition act in this case 
was passed, that under the circumstances I have narrated 
we were under obligation to treat the Kingdom of Den- 
mark not only with justice, but with the utmost gener- 
osity. I think a court of equity would impose such gener- 
osity upon us. As I stated a moment ago, the man who 
undertakes to administer upon an estate without right, 
who, when someone dies steps in and takes charge of the 


affairs of the decedent, is held to a far higher degree of 


?87 Cong. Rec., p. 4025. 
®87 Cong. Rec., p. 4027. 
“89 Cong. Rec., p. 1467. 
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care and to a far greater degree of liability than the 
executor who qualifies under a will or an administrator 
who is appointed by the court, because he is acting of his 
own power, he is acting arbitrarily, he is acting without 
authority of the law; and the rule of strict conduct and the 
highest degree of care is applied to that type of executors. 
Here was Denmark, stricken down and helpless. Her 
ships were in our possession. We took them. It is very 
important to me that the United States cf America shall 
always present to all the other nations of the world the 
spirit and the example of justice, of fairness, and of 
generosity. If the amendment shall be adopted, the State 
Department will be authorized to proceed with the Min- 
ister from Denmark and, through him, with the owners 
of these vessels with a view to treating them with absolute 
justice, and generous justice at that. 

Senator [Arthur H.] Vandenberg, in discussing 
the bill said: ° 

...I1 held the amendment up temporarily because I 
was in doubt about some of its terms, but in the final 
analysis, when I received a personal letter from Assistant 
Secretary of State [Adolf A.] Berle [Jr.] setting down 
categorically the fact that this amendment does nothing 
more than validate the promise made by the Government 
of the United States to the utterly brave Danish Minister 
who dared to stand out from under his home government 
and take the responsibility in his own hands to deliver us 
these 40 ships we needed, plus the delivery agreement— 
when I discovered that this is nothing more than a valida- 
tion of our promise to the Danish Minister under those 
circumstances, I have no interest in what the amendment 
may cost. The Danish Minister is entitled to 100-percent 
reciprocity and good faith, in the presence of the cour- 
ageous stand which he took, not only to hiz jeopardy, but 
to our everlasting advantage. 


The operative paragraphs of the letter referred 
to from Assistant Secretary of State Berle, dated 
February 3, 1943, read as follows: 


The proposed amendment to S. 162 which I discussed 
with you this morning will permit the fulfillment of an 
understanding arrived at between this Government and 
Henrik de Kauffmann, the Danish Minister to this coun- 
try, when the requisition of the Danish ships by the 
United States took place in 1941. 

The proposed legislation is unique in that it provides 
solely for the fulfillment of the moral obligation of the 
United States incurred by the requisitioning of the Danish 
vessels. 

Senator Bailey later amplified his views as 
follows: ° 

. .. The United States Government should deal in so 
large a matter through its State Department with the 
representatives of the Danish Government in Washing- 
ton. That is the proper procedure. I can assure the 
Senator—I feel perfectly assured of it myself—that the 
Danish Minister will protect the rights of the nationals 


589 Cong. Rec., p. 1467. 
°89 Cong. Rec., pp. 1468 and 1469. 
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of his Government. I can assure the Senator that the 
State Department feels—I think pretty much as I have 
expressed myself here—that in this matter we must be 
so just in our action that there will be no question, there 
will be no misgiving. I would never have agreed to sup- 
port the bill authorizing the requisitioning under the cir- 
cumstances unless I had had such assurance. When I 
spoke on that subject on the floor of the Senate I quoted 
with a great deal of satisfaction some paragraphs from a 
statement made by President Woodrow Wilson on the 
same subject during World WarI. Itis my view that we 
must put the owners of the ships and the Danish Govern- 
ment in position to go ahead with business the moment 
the war is over and the seas are clear. 

We must not take any advantage of them, because we 
took the ships, not by their consent, but by our power, 
We took them on account of our own necessities, and not 
theirs. We have used the ships. Let us now treat the 
owners, not simply justly, as we might say with respect 
to a defendant in court, but let us treat them so fairly that 
the record of history will say that the Government of 
the United States in its dealings under necessity may 
exercise arbitrary power, but that we shall not fail to 
make just and generous amends. That is the sort of 
Government over which, I think, my flag flies. ... 

The effect of the amendment is to enable the Secretary 
of State, by negotiation, and as the amendment is modi- 
fied now, by consent of the owners, and with certification 
by the Secretary of State, to make a just settlement with 
the Danish Government with respect to these ships. It 
is in contemplation that when they are sunk they are not 
to be paid for as if taken by title. We are to pay charter 
hire and also carry the insurance, as well as pay for the 
ship if lost while in our possession. 

Mr. Berle, in a letter of July 20, 1953, to Senator 
[Alexander] Wiley reaffirmed that the United 
States Government had assured the Danish Minis- 
ter in 1941 that compensation for the use of the 
ships would be paid on the same basis as the com- 
pensation to which Americans would be entitled 
for their vessels taken for use. He added that: 

It was then, and is now, my opinion that this was the 
least that the United States should have offered under 
the circumstances. It was, in fact, no more than the 
United States would be obligated to pay under inter- 
national law, since the United States was then neutral 
and Denmark was a friendly country, and there was no 
absolute right of requisition. . . 

It was not considered necessary and should not have 
been considered necessary by the Danish Minister to exact 
a written agreement that the Government of the United 
States would abide by international law in this matter. 

We believe that the above constitutes strong 
grounds for the Danish expectations of equal 
treatment. 


Compensation for Use 
The second key element relates to basing the 
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payment on taking for use rather than taking for 
title. 

At the time that the United States desired to 
requisition the ships in 1941 the United States was 
not at war, and so it was considered desirable that 
the requisitioning be concurred in by the then 
Danish Minister in his capacity as representative 
of the Danish Government. As stated previously, 
no formal agreement between the Minister and 
the United States Government was made, nor does 
there appear to be any written record of an under- 
standing in the files of the Department of State. 
However, in his note of May 22, 1941, to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Minister in expressing his readi- 
ness to cooperate in the requisitioning of the ships 
stated : 

... ASI have had the honor to point out on numerous 
occasions, Danish shipowners consider it to be of the 
greatest importance, that the Danish ships in United 
States ports be requisitioned, not for title, but only for 
use, and that the ships be returned to the Danish owners 
as soon as the present emergency is over, adequate in- 
surance cover to be given to enable owners to replace any 
tonnage lost. 

The Minister over the years has maintained that 
in concurring in the requisitioning of the ships he 
relied upon the United States Government taking 
the ships for use and returning them to the owners 
at the end of the war. 

There can be little, if any, doubt that when the 
Minister composed his note referred to above he 
was aware that Senator Bailey had stated in the 
Senate on May 14, 1941,’ that his committee under- 
stood that a requisition for use meant the 
following: 

It is taking temporarily, for the purpose of use, paying 
compensation for the use, and with a view of the return 
of the property taken. 

As mentioned previously, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Adolf Berle, who conducted the 
negotiations with the Minister, stated in a letter 
of July 20, 1953, to Senator Wiley that the United 
States Government during those negotiations as- 
sured the Minister that compensation for the use 
of the ships would be paid on the same basis as 
the compensation to which Americans would be 
entitled for vessels taken for use. This has rein- 
forced the conviction of the Danes that payment 
should be based on use compensation. 

The ships in fact were taken for title, however. 


789 Cong. Rec., p. 4026. 
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Despite this, Danish representatives, in a letter of 
October 20, 1941, to Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, and in a draft agreement which 
they submitted to Under Secretary Welles June 
17, 1942, indicated that they considered the owners 
were due and should receive compensation for the 
use of the vessels rather than for the title to them. 
As already explained, doubts as to the legality of 
paying charter-hire for vessels requisitioned for 
title led to a request to the Congress for authority, 
which was granted in Public Law 17, to convert 
the takings for title to takings for use, retroac- 
tively to the time of the original requisition. The 
passages already quoted from Senator Bailey’s 
speech and Senator Vandenberg’s speech to the 
Senate show clearly that section 3b of Public 
Law 17 was enacted with a view to enabling the 
executive branch to pay use compensation for the 
ships. 

Even with the enactment of this legislative au- 
thorization, the reauisitions were not converted to 
takings for use because under Public Law 17 this 
required prior agreement between the United 
States and the Danes regarding title values of the 
ships. The problem of burden, which will be dis- 
cussed shortly, and numerous other legal compli- 
cations which resulted in protracted negotiations 
lasting to the end of the war also proved to be 
insuperable obstacles to the conversion. With the 
end of hostilities, the Danish owners and their 
Government desired the immediate return of those 
of their vessels then afloat, only 16 of the 40 origi- 
nally taken. The owners of these 16 ships ac- 
cordingly negotiated settlement contracts cover- 
ing these ships and the 19 lost ships belonging to 
them in order to avoid delay in the return of their 
vessels. The contracts provided lump-sum pay- 
ments smaller than the owners claimed were 
owing, and the Danes have since made it abun- 
dantly clear that they did not consider the con- 
tracts to represent the fair and equitable compen- 
sation they understood they were to receive. 

In view of the foregoing, it is considered that 
the Danes have reasonable grounds for requesting 
payment based on equal treatment and use com- 


pensation. 


The Five-Ship Case 


The five ships not covered by settlement con- 
tracts enter into the proposed payment to a rela- 
tively small extent. The principle involved, 
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however, is important. It has been mentioned 
previously that, after efforts to negotiate settle- 
ment contracts failed, the owners of these five ships 
filed suits in the Court of Claims to obtain com- 
pensation. Litigation continued from 1947 until 
1952, when negotiated settlements were incor- 
porated in stipulated judgments by the court. 

One of the elements entering into the negotiated 
settlement was the legal defense of the United 
States relating to “burden,” which derived from 
circumstances surrounding the ships at the time 
of their requisitioning in 1941. The United King- 
dom had declared the ships to be technically enemy 
vessels, due to Denmark’s occupation by Germany, 
and they accordingly were subject to seizure by the 
British as prizes of war. In theory, this reduced 
the value of the ships to a prospective purchaser, 
compared to the value of similar ships not so sub- 
ject to seizure. Burden accordingly was a factor 
which had to be taken into account in arriving at 
values for the Danish ships and therefore entered 
into the defense of the United States in the Court 
of Claims suits. In the process of negotiating a 
settlement, the United States insisted upon a de- 
duction of $300,000 from the otherwise agreed 
compensation to reflect the burden of defense. 

The view of the Department of State on the 
burden question has consistently been that the 
ships in effect were not burdened, and this view 
was accepted in arriving at title values for the 
ships early in 1946 for the purposes of the settle- 
ment contracts offered to the owners. The De- 
partment of State has based its view on the follow- 
ing considerations: 


1. That, although the vessels were under threat 
of capture as prizes of war by the British, such 
Danish vessels as were captured were requisitioned 
by the United Kingdom authorities out of the 
prize courts, were paid charter-hire for their use, 
and such as were afloat at the end of the war were 
returned to their owners. 

2. That, although the vessels were technically 
enemy ships to the British and consequently sub- 
ject to seizure, Denmark was not in fact an enemy 
country but rather a friendly country conquered 
and occupied by an enemy. The United States 
was not even technically at war with Denmark at 
the time although relations were strained. The 
United States accordingly, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, could not afford to take advantage of the 
misfortunes of a friendly country by applying the 
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burden criteria so as to reduce the value of the 
property of such a country’s nationals requisi- 
tioned by the United States. 


The Danish Ambassador, during the negotia- 
tions for a stipulated judgment on the five-ship 
case, asked the Department of State to indicate 
its position regarding the deduction for burden. 
After ascertaining that the reduction was pro- 
posed to be made “taking into account only the 
strictly legal aspects of the case” and that “con- 
siderations of international policy . . . could not 
properly affect a settlement,” the Department of 
State informed the Danish Ambassador that it 
would support legislation to restore the $300,000 
burden deduction with interest at 4 percent a year, 
Shortly afterward agreement on a settlement was 
reached. 

For the foregoing reasons, and having in mind 
the official request of the Government of Den- 
mark, the present proposed enabling legislation 
was devised to authorize a lump-sum payment, 
relating to all of the 40 ships, to the Government 
of Denmark as a matter of legislative policy based 
on considerations of equity in the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. 

The amount of the payment proposed to be 
authorized was arrived at as follows. The United 
States Government has already paid to the Danish 
owners for the 5 ships $4,112,395 pursuant to the 
1952 Court of Claims judgments; for the 35 ships, 
$28,018,294 pursuant to the settlement contracts, 
plus $3,301,661 pursuant to the 1956 Court of 
Claims judgments, making a total for the 35 
ships of $31,319,955. The grand total already paid 
for the 40 ships thus is $35,432,350. 

A calculation was made of the amount that 
would be payable, in respect of the 35 ships, on 
the basis of the net compensation for use and/or 
loss to which American owners of American vessels 
taken for use in World War II would be entitled, 
including interest at 4 percent per annum on prin- 
ciple amounts from the time they became due 
through December 31, 1956. To this was added 
the payment that would have been made for the 
five ships had the deduction for burden not been 
made, including interest at 4 percent per annum 
on the $300,000 actually deducted. This pro- 
duced a total “equal treatment” figure of 
$40,728,652. 

Deducting from this “equal treatment” total 
the amount already paid to the Danes, i. e, 
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$35,432,350, there remains the amount proposed 
to be authorized in the bill, namely, $5,296,302. 

The Danish Government has requested payment 
of approximately $11,950,000. This higher figure 
results from a different application of the concept 
of equal treatment. The Danish Government, in 
the spirit of friendly compromise, however, has 
agreed to accept the proposed amount as a final 
payment. 

The history of relations between the United 
States and Denmark has been long and friendly, 
and the people of that small but courageous coun- 
try have always merited our affection and esteem. 
Cooperation in defense matters dates back to the 
troubled days in 1941, when the Danish Minister 
not only concurred in the unprecedented act of the 
United States in requisitioning the ships of a 
foreign nation in a situation short of war but also 
had the courage to agree to the United States 
assuming the defense of Greenland.’ Both ac- 
tions were taken in spite of the contrary instruc- 
tions of the government of occupied Denmark and 
were of great military importance to the United 
States during World War II. The understand- 
ings regarding the defense of Greenland became 
one of the pillars of cooperation between the 
United States and Denmark in Naro, of which 
Denmark has been a member since its inception. 

Only recently, when Denmark was threatened 
by the Soviet Union with obliteration if Denmark 
should be the base for a nuclear attack on the 
U.S.S.R., the Government of Denmark in the 
reply which Prime Minister [Hans Christian 
Svane] Hansen made to the Soviet letter showed 
its resolute determination to maintain Denmark’s 
independence and to adhere to the principle of 
collective defense under Nato. The United 
States is proud to have such an ally. 

The United States attaches great importance to 
the maintenance of close and friendly relations 
with Denmark, and we desire to remove the irri- 
tant to those relations which the dispute regarding 
these ships has brought about and which has been 
the subject of correspondence between the two 
Governments at the highest level. This desire is 
reinforced by our conviction that equity and jus- 
tice in international relations require a solution 
such as proposed. The Department of State sup- 
ports the proposed legislation. 





*For background and text of agreement relating to the 
defense of Greenland, see BULLETIN of Apr. 12, 1941, p. 443. 
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Disappearance of U.S. Pilot 
in Dominican Republic 


STATEMENT BY ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR.! 


On the afternoon of December 3, 1956, Gerald 
Lester Murphy, a United States citizen, left his 
apartment in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, and has not been seen or heard from since. 
The American Embassy first learned of his dis- 
appearance on December 5, and on December 6 re- 
quested of the Dominican police that a search for 
Mr. Murphy be initiated. 

The Embassy also informed the Department of 
State by telegram of Murphy’s disappearance. 
This information was transmitted on December 7 
to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Gerald Murphy 
of Eugene, Oregon. The Embassy the same day 
also sent to the Department information then 
available concerning Murphy’s activities in the 
Dominican Republic, on the basis of which the 
Office of Security of the Department entered the 
case. The Office of Security communicated the 
information to the Department of Justice and to 
other United States investigative agencies. Close 
liaison was established with these agencies on a 
continuing basis. 

On December 10 Dominican police gave the 
Embassy a first report dated December 8. It 
stated that Murphy’s car had been found early in 
the morning of December 4, abandoned off the 
highway near the sea. Presuming it to have been 
stolen, the police had sent a notice to Murphy’s ad- 
dress requesting that the car be picked up. 
Murphy not having returned home by December 
6, the car was towed to police headquarters and 
an intensive search begun, the report stated. 

Based on information received from the Em- 
bassy, security officers of the Department on De- 
cember 11 interviewed Murphy’s fiance, Sally 
Caire, in Miami. On December 15, the American 
Ambassador told Secretary of State Without Port- 
folio Manuel de Moya, Attorney General Fran- 


1 Made available to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 29 (press release 324). Mr. Rubottom is 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. 
His statement, released during the committee’s hearings 
on his nomination to be Assistant Secretary, is in response 
to a request from Senator Morse that a full report of the 
Department’s activities in the Gerald Murphy case be 
made public. 
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cisco Elpicio Beras, and Chief of Police Antonio 
Hart that the United States Government took a 
“very serious view” of the case and was assured 
that “the most detailed investigation possible” 
would be carried out by the Dominican authorities. 
Two days later, while the attorney general was at 
the American Embassy again discussing the case, 
Murphy’s father and Miss Caire called at the Em- 
bassy following their arrival in Ciudad Trujillo. 
They talked to the attorney general and were fully 
informed of all developments in the case to date by 
Embassy officers. 

On December 20 the Embassy sent a note to the 
Dominican Ministry of Foreign Affairs expressing 
its concern over the still unresolved disappearance 
of Murphy. Again, on December 31, the Ministry 
told the Embassy that inquiries “are taking place 
with the rapidity and zeal required” and that, 
when complete, a copy of the police report would 
be furnished. 

Among those taken into custody for questioning 
by the Dominican authorities was Octavio de la 
Maza, a Dominican pilot for the Dominican air- 
line Compania Dominicana de Aviacién (CDA). 
Murphy had been a CDA copilot from April 1956 
until he resigned in late November purportedly to 
return to the United States. 

At noon on January 7, 1957, the American 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim was informed by the 
Dominican attorney general that De la Maza had 
committed suicide in his cell at around 4 o'clock 
that morning, and that De la Maza had left a sui- 
cide note admitting he was responsible for having 
pushed Murphy into the sea in a fight and that he 
was killing himself out of remorse. The chargé 
was shown the purported note and given a type- 
written copy. On January 8 he visited the jail 
cell where De la Maza allegedly had hanged him- 
self. The following day he requested the Do- 
minican Government for (1) the loan of the 
original suicide note; (2) a copy of the transcript 
of police questioning of De la Maza prior to his 
death; (3) a copy of the death certificate; and (4) 
a copy of the autopsy report, if any. - 

The chargé called on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on January 16 to deliver a note recalling 
the Dominican note of December 31, which prom- 
ised a copy of the Dominican police report then 
under preparation. He also asked for the 
“fullest possible” report from the Dominican au- 
thorities on Murphy’s activities in the Dominican 
Republic which might shed light on a motive for 
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his disappearance. The note stated that the 
United States Government could not, on the basis 
of information available to it, accept the Domini- 
can Government's position that Murphy’s disap- 
pearance was solved by De la Maza’s confession. 

On January 28 the Ministry furnished the 
Embassy (1) a chronological list of Murphy’s 
flights as a CDA copilot from April 21 through 
November 19, 1956, showing destinations and the 
name of the pilots in charge, and (2) photostatic 
copies of the official De Ja Maza death certificate. 

On February 9 the Dominican Foreign Minis- 
ter, in the company of the attorney general, gave 
the Ambassador the following additional docu- 
mentation: (1) a report by the attorney general 
to the Foreign Minister summing up the official 
Dominican inquiry into the disappearance of 
Gerald Lester Murphy; (2) transcripts of police 
interrogations in connection with the Murphy 
case; (3) transcripts of police interrogations in 
connection with the De la Maza case; (4) photo- 
stats of the suicide note attributed to De la Maza, 
accompanied by an analysis prepared by a Spanish 
expert attesting, on the basis of comparison with 
purported specimens of De la Maza’s handwriting, 
that the suicide note was genuine; (5) the formal 
opinion by the Dominican examining magistrate 
closing the case of Gerald Lester Murphy with 
the finding that he was murdered by De la Maza; 
(6) the formal opinion by the Dominican examin- 
ing magistrate closing the case of Octavio de la 
Maza with the finding that he committed suicide; 
and (7) other miscellaneous documents, such as 
the bill of sale of Murphy’s car, the report of the 
search and sealing of Murphy’s apartment, and 
medicolegal and autopsy reports on De la Maza. 
On February 13 the Dominican Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs furnished three photostatic excerpts 
of Scotland Yard reports on the detention of De la 
Maza for drunken driving while he was Domini- 
can Air Attaché in London. 

The Dominican Ambassador to Washington was 
informed on February 21 that the Department did 
not consider the Murphy case closed. The Depart- 
ment’s position was set forth in a note delivered 
in Ciudad Trujillo to the Dominican Government 
on March 16.” It stated that, if the specimens of 
handwriting submitted by the Dominican authori- 
ties as being of De la Maza were actually his, then 
the suicide note was not written by De la Maza. 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 15, 1957, p. 611. 
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It further noted that, contrary to official Domini- 
can findings, the Department had evidence which 
indicated that Murphy (1) was well acquainted 
with high Dominican officials, and (2) was ap- 
parently enjoying an income beyond his monthly 
salary of $350 as a CDA copilot. After express- 
ing the American Government’s grave concern 
over Murphy’s disappearance, the note stated that 
the United States considered the Murphy case 
as unsolved and requested the Dominican Gov- 
ernment to “reopen and vigorously pursue its 
investigation.” 

The Dominican Government replied to the note 
of March 16 in three successive notes. On March 
99 it stated that further investigations had con- 
firmed its previous view that Murphy had no more 
than “ordinary and casual contact” with Domin- 
ican officials. The note contained a statement at- 
tributed to Brigadier General Arturo R. Espail- 
lat, who was Under Secretary of State for the 
Armed Forces in the Dominican Republic until 
becoming Dominican Consul General in New York 
and Alternate Representative to the United Na- 
tions in May 1956. General Espaillat declared 
that he had known Murphy in Ciudad Trujillo as 
a pilot of the Compaiiia Dominicana de Aviacion 
in the same way that he knew all the other Ameri- 
can pilots of CDA, as well as a large number of the 
American colony in Ciudad Trujillo. On April 
4 the Dominican Government stated that addi- 
tional investigations had led its attorney general 
to conclude that Murphy did not have large sums 
of money during his stay in the Dominican Re- 
public, nor did his income exceed his salary as a 
CDA copilot. On April 18 the Dominican Gov- 
ernment stated that it continued to consider valid 
the findings of a Spanish handwriting expert that 
the suicide note attributed to De la Maza was 
actually written by him. For the Dominican Re- 
public to accept as conclusive in this matter an 
opinion to the contrary by agencies of a foreign 
power would be equivalent to abdicating its 
sovereign rights as a state, the Dominican note 
concluded. 

In the meantime, on March 29, the Department 
received from Murphy’s parents a bank draft 
from the Banco de Reservas de la Republica 
Dominicana in the amount of $35,000 payable to 
Lester Gerald Murphy and which was described 
as the award (less attorneys’ fees) made by a 
Dominican court as a result of a civil suit brought 


° Not printed. 
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by the Murphy family against the De la Maza 
estate. On the same date the Department returned 
the draft to Mr. and Mrs. Murphy with the ex- 
planation that a civil action in a foreign court is 
a private matter. 

The United States Government delivered its 
latest note in the Murphy case to the Dominican 
Ambassador in Washington on May 2. Citing the 
investigation into Murphy’s activities in the 
United States prior to his disappearance, the note 
stated that “sufficient evidence has now been un- 
covered to indicate that Mr. Murphy may have 
been connected with the disappearance of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez in New York on or about March 
12, 1956, acting on behalf of or in association with 
certain Dominican and American nationals.” The 
Dominican Ambassador was further informed 
that the name of Arturo R. Espaillat figured re- 
peatedly in this investigation. In view of official 
Dominican statements of willingness to cooperate 
in solving Murphy’s disappearance, as well as 
similar personal assertions by General Espaillat, 
the United States note declared that it appeared 
“desirable and appropriate” that the General’s 
diplomatic immunity be waived by the Dominican 
Government “in order that he should be amenable 
to the usual and lawful procedures in matters of 
investigation and trial” in the United States. No 
reply to this note has yet been received from the 
Dominican Government. 

On May 4 General Espaillat returned to the 
Dominican Republic. The Department is in- 
formed that General Espaillat has since assumed 
the office of Secretary of State Without Portfolio 
and that a successor to him has been named as 
Dominican Consul General in New York and 
Alternate Representative of the Dominican Re- 
public to the United Nations. 

The Department is continuing its investigation 
into the disappearance of Mr. Murphy by all 
available means, maintaining close liaison with 
the Department of Justice. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE OF MAY 2 


Excettency: I have the honor to refer to the 
ease of Gerald Lester Murphy, an American 
national who disappeared in Ciudad Trujillo on 
December 3, 1956. The Department of State has 
received through the American Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo copies of Notes No. 7584, 8129 and 9117 
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of March 29, April 3, and April 13, 1957, respec- 
tively, from the Department of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Worship of the Dominican Republic 
in response to the Embassy’s Note No. 382 of 
March 16, 1957, requesting Your Excellency’s 
Government to reopen and vigorously pursue its 
investigation of the disappearance of this citizen 
of the United States. 

While Your Excellency’s Government has been 
conducting its investigation in the Dominican 
Republic, the United States Department of Jus- 
tice and other appropriate agencies of my Gov- 
ernment have been inquiring into the activities 
of Mr. Murphy in the United States prior to his 
disappearance. While these inquiries are still in- 
complete, sufficient evidence has now been uncov- 
ered to indicate that Mr. Murphy may have been 
connected with the disappearance of Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez in New York City on or about March 
12, 1956, acting on behalf of or in association with 
certain Dominican and American nationals. 

I am certain that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment, mindful of its repeated statements of will- 
ingness to cooperate in solving the disappearance 
of Mr. Murphy, will feel disposed to cooperate 
in every possible way in resolving the questions 
which remain in doubt concerning the identity 
of any associates of Mr. Murphy, in the investi- 
gation being undertaken within the jurisdiction 
of United States authorities. 

In the course of the investigation of the Murphy 
case, the disappearance of Dr. de Galindez, and 
related matters, the name of the Honorable Ar- 
turo Espaillat, Consul General of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government in the City of New York 
and also Alternate Representative of the Domini- 
can Republic to the United Nations, with the 
rank of Minister, has figured repeatedly. How- 
ever, Minister Espaillat’s diplomatic status as 
a Representative before the United Nations in- 
hibits otherwise usual and lawful procedures in 
matters of investigation and trial. 
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In view of Minister Espaillat’s publicly ex- 
pressed desire of assisting in clearing up the Mur- 
phy case, and also the expressed interest of Your 
Excellency’s Government in solving a matter in 
which there is already considerable public inter- 
est, my Government considers that it would ap- 
pear desirable and appropriate that Minister 
Espaillat’s immunity be waived in order that he 
should be amenable to the usual and lawful pro- 
cedures in matters of investigation and trial. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


For the Acting Secretary of State: 
Roy R. Rusorrom, Jr. 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs 


His Excellency 
Senor Dr. Joaquin E. Sarazar, 
Ambassador of the Dominican Republic. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, ist Session’ 


Permitting the Appointment of an assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. Report to accompany S. 1832. 
S. Rept. 223, April 9, 1957. 3 pp. 

Petroleum Survey : 1957 Outlook, Oil Lift to Europe, Price 
Increases. Preliminary Report of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce pursuant to section 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong., and H. Res. 99, 85th Cong. H. 
Rept. 314, April 9, 1957. 48 pp. 

Protocol to the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries. Report to accompany Execu- 
tive F, 85th Cong., Ist sess. Exec. Rept. 1, April 10, 1957. 


2 pp. 

Washington State Sixth International Trade Fair. Report 
to accompany H. J. Res. 126. S. Rept. 230, April 12, 
1957. 2 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1958. 
Report to accompany H. R. 6871. H. Rept. 351, April 
12, 1957. 31 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Syrian Complaint Against Israel 
Considered by Security Council 


Following are the texts of two statements made 
in the U.N. Security Council on May 28 by Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge. In his first state- 
ment Mr. Lodge spoke as U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, in his second as President of 
the Security Council. 


FIRST STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE 


U.S./U.N. press release 2682 dated May 28 


The United States has examined carefully the 
complaint of the Government of Syria? that the 
recent construction of a bridge in the central sector 
of the Israeli-Syrian demilitarized zone constitutes 
an undertaking of military activity in violation of 
article V, paragraph 5 (a), of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and a threat to the peace. It has noted that 
the Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine in- 
spected the bridge at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Syria, which also asked that he stop the 
construction which that Government stated was 
illegal. 

In his report of April 20,? the Acting Chief of 
Staff stated that, although the bridge could be 
used for military purposes, he was satisfied, after 
his personal investigation on the spot, that the 
bridge was built in connection with the Huleh rec- 
lamation project. He therefore did not feel that 
he would be justified in asking for the removal of 
the bridge. He pointed out that such a request 
would have to be based on the assumption that the 
bridge would be used for military purposes in 
violation of the General Armistice Agreement, an 
assumption which he did not feel he was entitled 
to make. 

The Acting Chief of Staff also reported that the 
bridge does not affect the interests of any Arab 
civilians in the zone. 


*U.N. doc. S/3827. 
7 U.N. doc. S/3815. 
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Under article V of the Armistice Agreement, the 
Chief of Staff, as chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, is responsible for insuring that the 
armistice provisions for the demilitarized zone are 
fully carried out. This authority has been recog- 
nized by the Security Council in its resolution of 
May 18, 1951. If it is thought by either of the 
parties that the Chief of Staff has acted incor- 
rectly in any matter, the parties can bring the 
matter before the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
to which they have given the power, under article 
VII of the Armistice Agreement, to decide dis- 
putes concerning the application of that agree- 
ment and to interpret it. 

Weare fully cognizant of the fact that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission has not met since 1951. But 
this fact does not relieve either party from making 
every effort to resort to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission procedures before coming to the Security 
Council. We continue to hold that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission should function. If no re- 
course is had under the provisions of article VII, 
the decision of the Chief of Staff must hold. 

Having considered all the available facts in the 
present case, the United States believes that the 
report of the Acting Chief of Staff is fully re- 
sponsive to the Syrian request. 

The Representative of Israel [Mordecai R. 
Kidron] on Thursday [May 23] stated that, since 
the truce had been replaced by the Armistice 
Agreement, neither party may invoke purely mili- 
tary considerations in the demilitarized zone. The 
demilitarized zones, he stated, are “areas from 
which military forces are excluded and nothing 
more.” 

The United States does not share this view. 
Article V of the Armistice Agreement, as I al- 
ready have said, gives the Chief of Staff responsi- 
bility for the full implementation of the armistice 
provisions relating to the demilitarized zone. Sec- 
tion 2 of this article states that the demilitarized 
zone has been defined “with a view toward sepa- 
rating the armed forces of the two parties in such 


* BULLETIN of June 4, 1951, p. 916. 
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a manner as to minimize the possibility of friction 
and incidents, while providing for the gradual 
restoration of normal civilian life in the area of the 
Demilitarized Zone, without prejudice to the ul- 
timate settlement.” 

In 1953 the Chief of Staff requested the cessa- 
tion of work in the demilitarized zone which, in 
his opinion, affected the protection of normal 
civilian life within the area and the military value 
of the zone. Military considerations were thus 
clearly asserted by the Chief of Staff as among the 
matters for which he is responsible under the 
Armistice Agreement. The United States sup- 
ported him in this, as did the majority of members 
of the Security Council. 

The United States position on the authority of 
the Chief of Staff in the demilitarized zone was 
also explained fully at that time I would like 
to restate it now: 

First, strict compliance with the armistice agreement 
entered into between Israel and Syria is of vital impor- 
tance to the peace of the area and this question is 
intimately involved in the present case. 

Second, the primary responsibility of the Security 
Council in this matter is to uphold that armistice agree- 
ment which it endorsed in its resolution of 11 August 
1949 as superseding the truce and facilitating the transi- 
tion to permanent peace. The agent of the Security 
Council for these purposes is the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization. 

Third, development projects which are consistent with 
the undertakings of the parties under the armistice 
agreement and which are in the general interest and 
do not infringe upon established rights and obligations 
should be encouraged. ... The Chief of Staff, as the 
authority responsible for the general supervision of the 
demilitarized zone, is the proper authority to determine 
whether the project now in question meets these condi- 
tions. Any unilateral action, from whatever side, which 
is not consistent with this authority of the Chief of 
Staff threatens the effective operation and enforcement 
of the armistice agreement. Similarly, no government 
should, in our opinion, exercise a veto power over legit- 
imate projects in the demilitarized zone. 

While the Acting Chief of Staff’s report in the 
present case answers the question raised by the 
Government of Syria about the bridge, it does 
raise a number of other questions which are of 
interest to the Security Council and which the 
report does not answer. 

For example: (1) The report indicates that the 
chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and the United Nations military observers en- 
countered initial opposition from the Government 


* Ibid., Jan. 11, 1954, p. 58. 
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of Israel. The Acting Chief of Staff suggests, 
in the light of this experience, the advisability 
of reaffirming the powers of the chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission and of the United 
Nations military observers in the demilitarized 
zone. 

It is obvious from the report of April 20, 1957, 
that the Acting Chief of Staff’s authority has 
not been fully respected and that he consequently 
has not been able to discharge fully his responsi- 
bilities in the demilitarized zone. This prompts 
me to make this observation: that efforts to limit 
the freedom of movement and access of the chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Commission and the 
United Nations military observers in any sector 
of the demilitarized zone are matters of serious 
concern to the United States as they should be to 
all members of the Council and to the parties to 
the General Armistice Agreement. 

The suggestion from the Acting Chief of Staff 
that his authority should be reaffirmed is clearly 
in order. His authority must be respected by 
the parties, who should extend to him full co- 
operation and help in any practical arrangements 
he may consider necessary to the exercise of his 
authority. 

(2) The report also shows that the Acting 
Chief of Staff found that an area on the western 
approaches to the bridge had been mined in con- 
travention of the Armistice Agreement. He re- 
ported he was taking steps to have the mines 
removed, and the Representative of Israel has 
informed the Council that these mines have been 
taken away. 

(3) The report further indicates that the Act- 
ing Chief of Staff inspected only certain portions 
of the demilitarized zone. Whether this was 
through his own choice or because he was pre- 
vented from doing so has not been made clear. 

Inasmuch as these questions remain outstand- 
ing, the United States believes it would be of value 
to the Council to have from the Acting Chief of 
Staff an up-to-date report on current conditions 
throughout the zone, including its policing, his 
freedom of access, and any practical arrange- 
ments he may consider necessary to carry out his 
responsibilities. We believe that he should un- 
dertake such a complete survey so that we may be 
assured that conditions in the zone are those which 
the Armistice Agreement calls for. We hope 
that both parties to the Armistice Agreement 
will give him their full cooperation. 
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The aim of the Security Council must be to 
assure a peaceful situation. The Armistice 
Agreement and the United Nations personnel in 
the area are crucial—in fact indispensable—ele- 
ments in achieving this objective. All parties 
should cooperate fully in making it possible for 
the United Nations representatives to fulfill their 
tasks. This is indispensable to achieving peace 
and order, which is vital to Israel and her 
neighbors. 


SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE 


U.S./U.N. press release 2683 dated May 28 


The Council has considered the communication 
from the Representative of Syria and the report 
of the Acting Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine. It has heard 
the Representatives of Syria [Rafik Asha] and 
Israel and all members of the Council have pre- 
sented their views. 

All members of the Council appear to agree 
that the authority of the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization should be re- 
spected and that the parties should cooperate 
with it. It was noted that in the instance before 
us he was delayed in his inspection of the bridge 
and in discharging other duties. 

Some members of the Council made it clear that 
they did not agree with the decision of the Acting 
Chief of Staff on the right of Israel to build a 
bridge. However, the majority have pointed out 
that the Chief of Staff is the proper authority for 
insuring full implementation of the provisions of 
article V of the Armistice Agreement and have 
supported his decision. The parties have been 
asked to cooperate fully with the Acting Chief 
of Staff and to assist in any practical arrange- 
ments that he might feel necessary in carrying 
out his responsibilities. 

Note has also been taken of references in the 
report by the Acting Chief of Staff to other prob- 
lems in the demilitarized zone, and the majority 
of members have suggested that the Acting Chief 
of Staff submit an additional report at the proper 
time concerning conditions in the zone, including 
his freedom of access, and so forth. Various in- 
quiries have been made which might be covered 
in such a report. 

In this case it is clear that the achievement of 
better conditions in the Near East is the Council’s 
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overriding objective. The United Nations and 
its representatives can continue to make an im- 
portant contribution to this end. To do so, it 
needs the full cooperation of the governments 
concerned, 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Labor Conference 


The Department of State announced on May 
31 (press release 331) that the United States will 
be represented by the following tripartite delega- 
tion consisting of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, of the employers, and of the workers of 
the United States at the 40th session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference to be held at Geneva, 
June 5-27: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 
J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State 


Alternate Delegate 

A. Henry Thurston, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs, Department of 
Commerce 


Congressional Advisers 


Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., House of Representatives 
Cleveland M. Bailey, House of Representatives 


Advisers 

Thomas D. Bowie, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Charles C. Finch, Labor Adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs, Department of State 

Selene Gifford, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior 

John J. Gilhooley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor 

Howard Jenkins, Chief, International Labor Affairs 
Branch, Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor 

Joseph E. Johnson, Consultant to the Secretary of Labor 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs 

Otis E. Mulliken, Deputy Director, Office of International 
Economie and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Edward B. Peterson, Director, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Hawaii 

David H. Popper, Deputy U.S. Representative for Inter- 
national Organizations, American Consulate General, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Stuart Rothman, Solicitor, Department of Labor 

Philip Sullivan, Labor Adviser, Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 
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George Tobias, Attaché for International Labor Affairs, 
American Consulate General, Geneva, Switzerland 

Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Juan de Zengotita, Area Specialist for Latin America, 
Office of International Labor Affairs, Department of 
Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

Cola G. Parker, Director, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis. 

Advisers 

John §. Bugas, Vice President, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Austin T. Foster, Director, Socony Mobil Oil Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Raymond H. Nichols, Editor and Publisher, The Vernon 
Daily Record, Vernon, Tex. 

Mrs. Sybyl S. Patterson, Associate Director, Industrial 
Relations Division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York, N. Y. 

Frank H. Terrell, Terrell, Hess, Van Asdol, and Ma- 
gruder, Kansas City, Mo. 

William G. Van Meter, Attorney, Labor Relations and 
Legal Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

W. H. Winans, Larchmont, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

George P. Delaney, International Representative, AFL- 
CIO, Washington, D. C. 

Advisers 

Elmer Cope, International Representative on Econom- 
ics and International Affairs, United Steelworkers of 


America, Washington, D. C. 
A. H. Cronin, Vice President, Sheet Metal Workers In- 


ternational Union, Chicago, IIl. 

Gordon M. Freeman, President, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D. C. 

Toney Gallo, Secretary—Treasurer, United Cement, Lime, 
and Gypsum Workers International Union, Chicago, Ill. 

Emil Rieve, Chairman, Executive Council, Textile 
Workers Union of America, New York, N.Y. 

George L. P. Weaver, Executive Secretary, Civil Rights 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary of Delegation 


John R. Bartelt, Jr., Office of International Conferences, 

Department of State : 

The International Labor Conference is the prin- 
cipal policymaking organ of the International 
Labor Organization (Ino), which is a specialized 
agency of the United Nations and now comprises 
78 member countries. 

The agenda for the 40th session of the Con- 
ference includes: (1) the report of the Director- 
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General of the International Labor Office; (2) 
approval of the Ito budget for 1958; (3) discus- 
sions on proposed international standards con- 
cerning forced labor, weekly rest in commerce 
and offices, and protection and integration of in- 
digenous and other tribal and semitribal popula- 
tions in independent countries; and (4) discus- 
sions on discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation and on conditions of em- 
ployment of plantation workers. 

The report of the Director-General will deal 
with the social implication of technological 
change, particularly automation and industrial 
uses of atomic energy, as well as with social de- 
velopments of interest to Ino and with an account 
of Ito activities during the year. 

At the Conference new members representing 
governments, employers, and workers will be 
elected to the Governing Body. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956.7 
Ratification deposited: Union of South Africa, June 6, 
1957. 


Cultural Property 


Convention for protection of cultural property in event 
of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. Done 
at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force Au- 
gust 7, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, May 7, 1957. 

Protocol for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. 
Entered into force August 7, 1956.” 

Ratification deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, May 7, 1957. 


Fisheries 

Protocol amending the international convention for the 
northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089). Done at Washington June 25, 1956. 
Ratification deposited: Italy, June 7, 1957. 

Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 


1 Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Ratifications deposited: Brazil, April 26, 1957; Guate- 
mala, May 1, 1957; Syria, May 1, 1957. 
Accession deposited: Ghana, May 17, 1957. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication 
convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force January 1, 1954. TIAS 
3266. 

Ratifications deposited: Brazil, April 26, 1957; Guate- 
mala, May 1, 1957; Syria, May 1, 1957. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommuni- 
eation convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 
22, 1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratifications deposited: Brazil, April 26, 1957; Guate- 

mala, May 1, 1957; Syria, May 1, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.* 
Signature: Canada, April 27, 1957. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956.* 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, June 6, 1957. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signa- 
ture at Washington through May 18, 1956. Entered 
into force July 16, 1956, for parts 1, 3, 4, and 5, and 
August 1, 1956, for part 2. TIAS 3709. 

Notification by Federal Republic of Germany of ap- 
plication to: Land Berlin (effective date the same as 
that for the Federal Republic, i. e., July 16, 1956, for 
parts 1, 3, 4, and 5, and August 1, 1956, for part 2). 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Protocol to the convention for the protection, preserva- 
tion, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in 
the Fraser River system of May 26, 1930 (50 Stat. 
1355). Signed at Ottawa December 28, 1956.1 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: June 
6, 1957. 

China 

Agreement amending the agreement of May 14, 1954, re- 
lating to the loan of small naval craft to China, as 
amended (TIAS 2979, 3215, 3346, 3676). LEffected by 
exchange of notes at Taipei May 16, 1957. Entered 
into force May 16, 1957. 


Iraq 

Agreement providing for economic assistance to Iraq. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Baghdad, May 18 and 
22, 1957. Entered into force May 22, 1957. 

Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomie energy. Signed at Washington June 7, 1957. 
Enters into force on date on which each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Poland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Washington June 
7, 1957. Entered into force June 7, 1957. 


Portugal 
Agreement amending research reactor agreement concern- 


? Not in force. 
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ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 21, 1955 (TIAS 
3317). Signed at Washington June 7, 1957. Enters 
into force on date on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has com- 
plied with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement further extending the joint statement of De- 
cember 6, 1945, relating to the settlement for lend-lease 
and reciprocal aid, surplus war property, and claims 
(TIAS 1509). Effected by exchange of notes at Wash- 
ington April 24 and 25, 1957. Entered into force April 
25, 1957. 

Agreement for the disposition of equipment and mate- 
rials furnished by the United States under the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 
2017) and no longer required by the United Kingdom. 
Effected by exchange of notes at London May 10 and 
15, 1957. Entered into force May 15, 1957. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on June 3 confirmed the following: 


John M. Cabot to be Ambassador to Colombia. (For 
biographic details, see press release 225 dated April 19.) 

Earl E. T. Smith to be Ambassador to Cuba. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 298 dated May 17.) 

Llewellyn E. Thompson to be Ambassador to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. (For biographie details, 
see press release 252 dated April 29.) 

Francis White to be Ambassador to Sweden. (For 
biographic details, see press release 228 dated April 19.) 


Designations 


William A. Wieland as Director, Office of Middle Amer- 
ican Affairs, effective May 19. 

John S. Hoghland 2d as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, effective June 13. (For 
biographic details, see press release 337 dated June 3.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3758. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark, amending agreement of July 25, 1955—Signed 
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at Washington June 27, 1956. Entered into force Febru- 
ary 14, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3759. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, supplementing agreement of November 12, 1956— 
Signed at Ankara January 25, 1957. Entered into force 
January 25, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3760. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending agreement of October 30, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Rome January 7, 1957. En- 
tered into force January 7, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3761. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara January 
15, 1957. Entered into force January 15, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3762. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending agreement of October 30, 1956, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome January 
28 and February 1, 1957. Entered into force February 
1, 1957. 

Air Force Mission to Venezuela. TIAS 3763. 2 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela, extending agreement of January 16, 1953. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington February 11 and 
15, 1957. Entered into force February 15, 1957; opera- 
tive retroactively January 16, 1957. 


Army Mission to Venezuela. TIAS 3764. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela, extending agreement of August 10, 1951. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington February 11 and 
15, 1957. Entered into force February 15, 1957; opera- 
tive retroactively August 10, 1955. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3765. 
5 pp. ; 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, amending agreement of 
February 13, 1956—Signed at Washington June 29, 1956. 
Entered into force February 18, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 8767. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iran, supplementing agreement of February 20, 1956— 
Signed at Tehran February 13, 1957. Entered into force 
February 13, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3768. 10 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Heuador—Signed at Quito February 15, 1957, with re- 
lated note. Entered into force February 15, 1957. 


Certificates of Airworthiness for Imported Aircraft. 
TIAS 3769. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway. Exchange of notes—Signed at Oslo February 
5, 1957. Entered into force February 5, 1957. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3770. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, amending agreement of October 23, 1956. Ex- 
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change of notes—Signed at Madrid February 1, 1957. 
Entered into force February 1, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3771, 
4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada, amending agreement of June 15, 1955—Signed at 
Washington June 26, 1956. Entered into force March 4, 
1957. 


Military Assistance Advisory Group. TIAS 3773. 4 pp. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Nicaragua. Exchange of notes—Signed at Managua Jan- 
uary 17 and February 9, 1957. Entered into force Feb- 
ruary 9, 1957. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3781. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreed minute between the United States of America and 
Switzerland—Signed at Washington February 6, 1957, 
and exchange of notes—Signed at Washington March 1 
and 4, 1957. Entered into force March 4, 1957. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 3782. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Paris March 12, 1957. Entered into 
force March 12, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Sale of Tobacco and 
Construction of Housing or Community Facilities. TIAS 
3783. 2 pp. ; 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at London March 18, 1957. 
Entered into force March 138, 1957. 


Relief Supplies—Duty-Free Entry and Free Inland Trans- 
portation. TIAS 3784. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Jordan, amending agreement of May 1 and June 29, 1954. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Amman July 6, September 
28, and October 15, 1955. Entered into force September 
28, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3785. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Yugoslavia, amending agreement of November 3, 1956. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington March 22, 
1957. Entered into force March 22, 1957. 
American Dead in World War II. TIAS 3786. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Netherlands, extending agreement of April 11, 1947. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at The Hague January 14 and 
August 29, 1955, and March 9, 1956. Entered into force 
March 18, 1957. 


United States Educational Foundation in Iceland. TIAS 
3787. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iceland—-Signed at Reykjavik February 23, 1957. En- 
tered into force February 23, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3788. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending agreement of October 30, 1956, as 


amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome March 
26, 1957. Entered into force March 26, 1957. 
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American Republics. Inter-American Committee 
Completes Work epemvaciaiend committee an- 
nouncement ) ‘ % 

Asia. America’s Responsibilities in ‘the Tee East 
(Robertson) . e 

Aviation. The Paradox of Foretgn Renneaiie Pol- 
icy (Kalijarvi) . a 

Claims. Economic Negotiations metwe een ee United 
States and Poland (texts of notes) ; 

Communism. America’s Responsibilities in the Far 
East (Robertson) . ae ee eee oe 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents rare to Foreign 
Policy ‘ 

Disappearance of US. Pilot in " Dowtniean Re- 
public (Rubottom) ‘ 

Proposed Legislation for Payment . Denmark in 
Connection With Ships ee in World 
War II (Herter) 

Denmark. Proposed tanmation nny we 
Denmark in Connection With Ships Requisi- 
tioned in World War II (Herter) es 

Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Cabot, Smith, Thompson, White) 

The Department of State and the U.S. Merchant 
Marine (Hill) ; 

Designations (Hoghland, Wieland) 

Dominican Republic 

Disappearance of U.S. Pilot in Dominican —— 
(Rubottom, text of note) . ‘ 

Letters of Credence (De Moya) 

Economic Affairs 

The Department of State and the U.S. Merchant 
Marine (Hill)... 

Economic Negotiations Between the United states 
and Poland cemeiesaiing texts of piri and 
notes) 

India Begins Repayment of ‘tone’ iene Silver 
Debt (Turnage) 

The Paradox of Foreign Sent Potiey (Kali- 
jarvi) BY et he 


Tenth -aapapagind of Marshall Plan (Bisen- 
hower) . 
Europe. Tenth husiuees of, Mavehell Plan 


(Eisenhower) 
India. India Begins eerent of ee ‘Siatiaie 
Silver Debt (Turnage) . . . “eure 
International Organizations and Coudereenes. 
International Labor Conference (delegation) . 
Israel. Syrian Complaint Against Israel Considered 
by Security Council (Lodge) . Port ae) aoa 
Japan 
Letters of Credence (Asakai) 


Secretaries of State and Defense — Guest 
Case (text of joint statement) piers 


Military Affairs. Secretaries of State and Datenwe 
Review Girard Case (text of joint statement) 


Mutual Security. Tenth nn of Marshall 
Plan (Eisenhower) ae 


Poland. Economic Negotiations oe the United 
States and Poland (Kalijarvi, Kotlicki, texts of 
agreements and notes) . . ‘ 


Presidential Documents 

Inter-American Committee Completes Work 
Tenth Anniversary of Marshall Plan 
Publications. Recent Releases . 


Syria. Syrian Complaint Against Israel Oonattered 
by Security Council (Lodge) . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 3-9 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 
Press releases issued prior to June 3 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 304 and 306 
of May 21, 309 of May 22, 324 of May 29, and 331 of 
May 31. 
No. Date 
335 6/3 


6/3 
6/3 


*338 6/3 
339 6/4 
340 6/4 


Subject 

Dominican Republic credentials (re- 
write). 

Robertson: Duke University. 

Hoghland designated Deputy Assistant 
Secretary (biographic details). 

Educational exchange. 

Japan credentials (rewrite). 

Turnage: statement on payment by In- 
dia on lend-lease debt. 

Interim appointment to International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 

Educational exchange. 

U.S.-Polish economic negotiations. 

Educational exchange. 

Amendments to U.S.—Portuguese atomic 
agreement. 

Atoms-for-peace agreement with Iraq 
(rewrite). 

Hare: Grinnell College. 

Kalijarvi: statement on Polish 
agreement. 

Murphy: Catholic University. 

Educational exchange. 


336 
*337 


*341 6/5 
*342 

343 
*344 
7345 


6/6 
6/7 
6/6 
6/7 


6/7 


6/7 
6/7 
6/7 
6/7 


*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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7347 
348 aid 
7349 


*350 











UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular BACKGROUND series . . . 


A LOOK AT THE MIDDLE EAST 


The United States has vital security interests in the Middle East. 
Soviet activity in the region, the need of our European allies for 
Middle Eastern oil, and the great strategic geographic importance of 
the area make it essential that the United States act with a high degree 
of responsibility and friendly impartiality in the clashes of national 
interests which are keeping the Middle East in a state of turmoil. 


A Look at the Middle East, a new Background pamphlet, ex- 
amines the origin and causes of some of the situations we face in the 
area. The pamphlet is based on a speech delivered by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,on March 14, 1957. 

Topics discussed in the publication include the emergence of 
nationalism in the Middle East, the partition of Palestine, the new 
regime in Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, the “northern tier,” inde- 
pendent Libya, and major elements of U.S. policy. The 16-page 
pamphlet is illustrated with maps and photographs. 

Copies of A Look at the Middle Fast may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents each. 
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